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This Number Contains a Complete Official Report of the Ohio State Convention of School Boards. 
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EASTERN « TEACHERS’ + AGENCY, 
&. F. FOSTER, Manacer. 


Telephone 775-2. 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





C. A. SCOTT & CO. Prop. 


TRADING TRACTS AQBCLS, === 
HAVE YOU SEE 


If not, write to the address given below and a copy will be sent to you by return mail. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 
24 STATE STREET. ~ - ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON ST. 


Recommends teachers only after investigating their records. 








THE 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


OF THE 


Albany Teachers’ Agency? 











THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND 10 ANY OF 1HESE AGENCIES FOR AGENOY MANUAL, FREE 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 


378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver, 


156 Fifth Ave,. New York, 
25 King 8t., West, Toronto, 
825 Mar 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis 
et St., San Francisco, 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 





36 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON. 


Positions filled, 2,752. 


THE TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF N. E. 


F. B. SPAULDING, Manager. 
Send for Manual, 


ED! ’ to correspond with teachers and employers. 

W A ey T vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. P. O. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE COLORADO 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








Have filled 





We recommend competent teachers to Schoo! Boards. 

We assist teachers - desirabie positions. 
Inquire into our method, tatisty yourself of 
our reliabilty, and then join us 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colo. 





P. 1 18 valuable in prrpertee to its 

HO R T H A Me D D Bookkeeping | AN AGENCY influence. S ft merely hears 

Spanish TAUGHT vacancies and is something, but if 
Berconally. Good positix a sec wens all HERBY tells you about them itis asked to recom- 


stent. All these branches TA menda teacher and recom- 
C CHAFI in Shorthand. ‘FRE “E. mends you,thatis more. SuREGOMMENDS 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 
MATERIAL AND 


KINDERGARTE SGHOOL AIDS. 


Send for our new Catalogue, which contains a great many novelties. 


ROHDE KINDERGARTEN SUPPLY CO., 
293 THIRD STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


CENTURY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


YAGGY’S GEOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO, 
AND CENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
211-213 MADISON STREET, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JAMES B. WILSO 


Correspondence Solicited--Send for Estimates. 











CHICACO. 





SCHOOL § COLLEGE SUPPLIES 
133 William Street, N. Y. 
Uptown Salesroom, 3 East 14th St. 





MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y., AND NEW YORK CiTy, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR SCHOOL BELLS. 


| 
| 


| 





OMETHING NEW 
MADE IN 5 STYLES. 


No.1. For Advanced Primary Grades. 
No. 14. For Lower Primary Grades. 
No. 2. For Grammar Grades. 














Spi PE EASR * 


| New. No. 3 Vertical Script Headings. 
| e WTS son New. No. 4 Vertical Script Heading. 
| “The Newest, The Swan r . * a= 

Elegant seript Headings. 


ECKHAM.LITTLE & 
P CNEW YORK. @ 


Single ruled, 


| Write for Samples and Prices, 


Peckham, Little&Co. 


PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 9 Clinton Place, New York. 


| ieee Ee eG 
L 


a ery 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Maps, Globes, Charts, Bells, Flags, Crayon, Blackboards, real 
slate and Canvas lower than ever. Practice, Examination, Draw- 
ing, Legal, Foolscap and typewriter papers. Writing (no copies) 
Spelling, Specimen and Composition Books. 
Everything for Schools and Offices, 

Typewriter Ribbon Carbon, Pen and Pencil note books, Mimeo- 
graphs, Neostyles and all Supplies. Prices lower than anyone’s. 
Write for full catalogue or busy-work price-list. 

SCHOOL AND OFFICE SUPPLY CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 











KINDERCARTEN FURNITURE, 
BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
Send for Special Catalogues. 


THOMAS CHARLES CO. 


2tt-213 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 


Sole Importer 
i f LH MST W. AND A. K. JOHNSTON'S MAPS AND GLOBES, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., CHICACO. SALESMEN WANTED. 
and all kinds ef SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


J, M. OLCOTT,» =e 
KINDERGARTEN == ‘ssi: 


Write for Shermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency Blanks. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Wall Mops, Globes, Natural Slate Blackboords. 








Send for new Catalogue, 








FRANKLIN - PUBLISHING - COMPANY, 


Publishers of MAPS, CHARTS and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue and Terms to Agents. 


61 East Ninth St., New York. 523 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


l| h BLODGETT BROS & CO., 301 Congress Sireel, Boston. 


PEERLESS BLAGKBOARD! 2!*3s3222"" 


address Acme School Supply Co., 81 tlinois St., Chicago. 


orp sour LearLets. | | “ART IN THE SCHOOLROOM.” 


Reprints of important historical docu- | An illustrated list of bi 

gh class reproductions 
— = a aoe ' In- : suitable for school decorations, selected from 
| ispensable for teachers. Eig Te ve leal- || | our general catalogue, Mailed upon receipt of 








TIME, PROCRAM, 


FOR SICNAL, WATCHMEN. 
ALL 
PURPOSES. Please Write for Prices. 











lets now ready. Send forcompleted lists. ten cente in stamps. 


i 
| 
|__ DIRECTORS OLD SOUTH WORK, || BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC CO., 
|O1d South Mesting House, Boston, Mass. | Fine Art Publishers, 14 E. 22d St.. New York. 
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is | o*Columbia Automatic” 

e : en Sita 
Represents the Only Progressive Step that has been oe rilat itty 
taken in the art of building School Desks in the last oat 

- quarter of a century. 

ig: STRONG AND DURABLE BEYOND QUESTION. 

PEERLESS IN COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE. 

( FAULTLESSLY BEAUTIFUL. HONESTLY MADE. 

v0. SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

York. oe eae 


a The Piqua School Furniture Co., 


5. PIQUA, OHIO. 

















rds, real 
wn, Draw- | 
> copies) THE ’ 
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sjeaws. “ACME | Vy 
ts, Mich Adjustable 
——— 18 THE 
‘Height of Perfection’ 
ALS. 
. KINDS. There is nothing | 
talogues. made to equal it in fi 
ne wees 
bility. Both sides ad- 
HICAGO. justed simultaneous- | f B ae a =) 8 BK ‘ 0} y 
ly. Full descriptive | » “ eF Ta THE WORLD. y) 
ee circular on applica- | {\\ _— a 
tion. | Ee a 
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LOBES, 


FUl.L LINE OF 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 









MILLIONS OF FEET IN DAILY USE 




















= . by ee in the United yy 3 e GREGORY TALG BLACKBOARD 
NTED. : aes Manufacturers of the q If fH} ‘5 AND CRAYON 60.., 

SPRINGFIELD FURNITURE CO., Springfield, II]. | “Vienne tal gue'and | a gnenence; ‘rene. 
KDOOTES, 


SOLE OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
OLMSTED’S ARTIFICIAL SLATE 


A PERFECT SEAMLESS STONE BLACKBOARD. 


Used in Chicago f« or gon 12 years, Cincinnati 8 years, 
[PLOMAS 








INSIDE SLIDING BLINDS, 
VENETIAN BLINDS, WINDOW SCREENS, 
SCREEN DOORS. 



























we 
invite 
you to 





MAPS, 
CHARTS, 
GLOBES, 












aod in han treds of other cities and towas. The 
only BLACKBOARD for Mo ern Schou)-houses. 


IN ACO, A 
Street, 
































































































































0 Burlington give our Yes, we fur- pone d 
' Blind has UR Agents OF | ish them. Materials, 
> points of su- TT KL —— ee. se tee EVERY THING Flags, 
<i BSC Yrs opportunity 
‘NY, perhority ete to acquaint | S@™Ples; stat- IN THE LINE OF 
over any oth- A, you with] ‘§ now wane Dictionaries 
erin features ET hi [them and | snd for what | CORD OSSM S| anda 
‘in URLINGTON: , > quote you. kind of school School Stationery. 
licago. a are ¢es- | ‘Tis to your they are de- Our ‘Prices the 
sential to a advantage | “ited. en 
a WESTERN SALES AGENTS. to do so, Pi. sa GOOD ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. IS A Fact 
MEN. ; reat 
and # STANDARD SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., ra STANDARD SCHOOL FURNISHING (0, 
45-47 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO.— 45-47 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO.— 
Boston. 











a The Old Reliable House of © Andrews” “‘in'sss°* 


No Gloss. 
. Everything for Schools and the Best. 
We have been studying the School Furniture subject for $2 years, and have learned a deal about it 


T too. and what we know about it 1s at Your Service for the asking. 
00M. ANDREWS’ Rugby School Desks, we know, will satisfy the most critical. They are all Oak. 








ae ANDREWS’ Teachers’ Desks and Uhairs are celebrated 
senses —SEww= for quality and finish. me 
F ANDREWS’ Dastiens Erasers and Crayons. Millions sold L a 
"7 = ANDREWS’ Globes, Maps, Charts and Apparatus. UY ; 1Y : Gb Z 
— ANDREWS’ Liquid Slating and Black-boards. | 


THE JONES MODEL OF THE EARTH shows land surface, HYLOPLATE--BEST BLACKBOARD MADE. 


an hed in relief. 


THE DEEP "SEA "GLOBE shows ocean beds in colors and soundings by figures. Send for catalogues. 
The A. H. Andrews Co., Mfrs., 300 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED. 








Scijooi Hoard Sournal 


7 <e— NSBAT OF LEARNING 








Or, in other words, a modern school desk that fulfills 
its requirements, must be constructed on hygienic 
principles; it must be graceful, durable and reasonable 
in price. Our desks are constructed in keeping with 
the best thought on scientific school seating, embody 
ing the best skill in mechanical art. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


/ Orders for School Supplies are promptly 
filled—and you will have the assurance that all 
goods are modern, reliable, and moderate in 
cost. 









I pa CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


LF BA re 


SCHOOL DESKS 


ADJUSTABLE OR STANDARD. 


We have the best line of both styles of desks. We sell goods as a matter of business, but we 
strive also to merit the confidence of school officers. If you buy once, you will buy again. 


| United States School Furniture 6o., 


310-321 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 74 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TE VICTOR ADJUSTABLE a a | ed 


In Points of Excellence it Leads Them All. 


















Can be adjust- 
ed in less time 
and with great- 


er ease than 


any desk yet 


33339999929393399923299322>> 


offered. 
We shall be 


glad to prove 





these claims to 
any interested 


School Board. 





| 
Advertising space costs too much to admit of our telling here the important feature 


wherejn this desk is more desirable than all others, Details explained in our new pamphlet 
which we Will take pleasure in furnishing upon application. 


THOMAS KANE & COMPANY, 


RACINE, WIS. 


Manufactirers also of the Victor Folding and Stationary Top Desks and all 
School Apparatus. 


3999392393932529222323233922993229399999: 
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M l 1nie of Medicine. A regular Med 
; ical College, holding sessions 


W.F.Waugh,A.M.,M.D.,Dean 
‘ ummer. or H. H. Brown, M. D., Sec’y, 


NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COPIPANY. 
Most Attractive Books of the Year. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, PRIMARY. Universally pro- 


nounced to be the most attractive and useful primary 
book published. 


“AROUND THE WORLD.” NewSociological Reader on 
Eskimos, Indians, Arabs, Dutch, Chinese, and Japan- 
ese. Far ahead in up-to-date features of any similar 
book. Introductory price, 30 cents. 


A BOOK LONG NEEDED. 





WE ARE WIDE-AWAKE. 


STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. By Russell B. Smith, M.D., and E. C. Willard, A.M., 
Supt. of Schools, Stamford, Conn. A book by a skilled physician and successful educa- 
tor. Clear. accurate, comprehensive; a model book. Net introductory — j5e. Prof. 
L. C. Williams, Cheltenbam Academy, Ogontz, Pa.: ‘It embodies the best features of 
the best books on this subject.”’ 


STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Geo. E. Atwood. Inductive Method. Many expert 
teachers pronounce it the best schoo] Algebra > pepe Net introductory price, 90c. 
Wm. E. Chancellor, Supt. of Schools, Bloomfield, N.J.: ‘It is very thorough and com- 
prehensive in its treatment, and superior to other school algebras.” 


SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. A model book for beginners. Introductory 


price 38c. Prof. J. G. Brown. Lil. State Normal University: It is by far the must com- 
plete and best thing of its kind I have ever seen.” 


MORSE SPELLER. py Samuel T. Dutton, Supt. of Schools, Brookline, Mass. Introdue- 
tory price, cloth, 23c._ Also supplied in two parts. Dr. C. H. Levermore, Pres. Adelphi 
Cullege,Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘‘This book has a more sensible plan than that of any other 
spelling book I know.” 


BURTON’S HISTORICAL READER. story of the Indians of New England. Introductory 


price 0c. Wm. T. Harris, Com. of Education, Washington, D.C.: ‘A most valuable 
book fur school work on the subject of the Indians and colonial times in New England.” 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. 


30c. Prof. Chas. B. Scott, Staté Normal School, Oswego, 
and helpful, and the best Nature Reader in every way for Primary work."’ 


THOMPSON’S FIRST READER. Fairy Tale and Fable, a 


i 
primary reading. ee price, 30 cents. E. G. Ward, Asst. Supt. 
N. Y.: “A most exquisite book in every respect.”’ 


DEANE’S PHONETIC READER. Introductory price, 30c. 


in cold print.” 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. In blocks of 50 Outline Maps. 


amined.”’ 


COPY BOOKS, tNTERMEDIAL SYSTEM. Teaches the practical Business House writing. 


Regular Course, 8 bopks, Tic. per 
“My pupils 


Primary and Short Course, 5 books, 58c. per dozen. 
dozen. Lyman D. Smith, Supervisor of Penmanship, 
are enthusiastic over your copy books.” 


MANY OTHER NEW AND UP-TO-DATE BOOKS. 


artford, Conn.: 





THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 96 FIN AY., LY. cata Fisherouiting 


Natural Science for Primary Pepi. Introductory price, 
N.Y.: “It is very attractive 


oneer book of high art in 
rooklyn, 


C Orville T. Bright, Supt. Cook 
Co., Ii: ‘I believe you have handled the subject of phonics better than anybody else 


: Introductory 
price, 30c. per block. Richard E. Dodge, Teachers’ College, New York City: ‘They are 
cheap, clear and convenient, and far better than any other outline maps thus far ex- 


School Poa Sour 












him to think more easily, more clearly, more correctly. You cannot 


‘‘No boy is really educated up to the possibilities of his times, 
unless he can work a typewriter. It is easy to learn, and it will help 
hide blunders made with a typewriter. They fairly shriek out from 





the lines for recognition and correction.” —N.Y.World, Jan. 7,97. 
; The best machine for him to use is the 


















Standard 
Typewriter 





Because it is the simplest and most durable, easiest to 
learn and to operate, does not get out of order, and is the 
machine almost universally used in the business world. 


WRITE FOR PRINTED MATTER. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
Zz 327 Broadway, NEW YORK. 





SWI S 





ILLINOIS 
Medical College 


=the Chicago Summer School 


STUDY 


from March to September. 
Four years’ graded course 
Twenty Professors. Excellent 
clinics. Well-equipped Labor- 
atories. Abundant dissecting 
material. Living costs one- 
third less than in Winter. No 
other great city has a climate 
allowing study all Summer 
Co-educational. Recognized 
by the Illinois State Board of 
Health. Apply to 


during 
the 


103 State St., Chicago. 





WHEN IN DOUBT 


Where to find the TARR NOISELESS BLACK 
BOARD POINTER, GIFFORD AIR-TIGHT 
INK-WELL, or in fact, ANYTHING in the way 
of genera! school supplies, just address a line 
of inquiry to the manufacturers, 


THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 
General Schoo! Furnishers, 
24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 








SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


-.-and 


FURNITURE. 


THE CAXTON COMPANY. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SOHOOL INK 


AND 


Writing Fluid, 


Manufactured by 


H. D. KIRK, 


26 WEST RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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he Peck-Williamson Heating & Ventilating Co. 





Washington 


Believed in education, and 
in all the necessary sur- 
roundings that would lead 
to the best results. A good 
school-house requires fresh 
air for the youth, proper 
warming and ventilation. 

The Peck-Williamson 
system is unquestionably 
at the head of all others. 
It is the consummation 
of best thought in the 
science of heating and 
ventilation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 






CINOINNATI, OHIO. 
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SCHOOL BOARD DELIBERATION. 


When the necessity for new school furni- 
ture manifests itself, the question of what 
kind of desk to purchase follows. The 
natural conclusion is to purchase a well 
constructed desk. This, however, means 
honest material, graceful in design, fitted 
to the average form of the pupil, and ensu- 
ing perfect comfort. 

The School Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has the reputation for correctly con- 
structed school desks. 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERY WHERE._ 





SCHOOL BOARD ACTION. 


The question of the purchase of school 
furniture is speedily disposed of by dealing 
with a reliable concern, whose product has 
an established reputation. This reputation 
—as stands to reason—was built up on 
business methods — strictly honorable. 
Hence, dealings with such a concern is 
always safe and satisfactory. 

A well earned reputation has always 
attended the School Furniture Co., Grand 


Rapids, Mich. 


ap 


\/% — CORRECT CONSTRUCTION. 





THE ‘‘BALL-BEARING” AUTOMATIC. 


SCHOOL BOARD SATISFACTION. 


The taxpayer is the man who criticizes 
unwise school board action. The purchase 
of a poor article will always come, to the 
surface. Critics are plentiful. The safest 
course always is to purchase a school desk 
that has been tried and found durable and 
servicable. There can be no greater satis- 
faction than having dealt with the School 
Furniture Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


A SINGLE LETTER, will make our facilities your facilities 


“Y’? Not Write Us? 


School Furniture Company, 


BOSTON OFFICE, 
18 Boylston Street. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., U.S. A. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 









76 Fifth Avenue- 
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Adjustable 
that 
Adjusts. 


e——— 


“Frictionside” Adjustable Chair Desk. 


WHEN THE JANITOR 


Adjusts a desk and seat -it ought to remain firm until he adjusts it 

again. In the interim the adjustment ought to be absolutely immov- 

able. The ingenious boy who wants to monkey with the adjust- 

ment ought to bedisappointed. The “Frictionside” is perfect, not only 
ye in this, but in all other respects. 


ADJU US TA BLE 
SCHOOL DESKS 


Desks that can be adjusted to the size of the pupis occupying 
them, allowing the tender, growing forms to develop into the straight, 
graceful lines with which nature has endowed the perfect human form. 

\ Research and inquiry into the matter has developed the alarming 
, facc that a dangerously large percentage of the growing population of 
our land is being subjected to untold future injury and suffering, by 

being compel'ed to occupy ill-fitting, uncomfortable school desks 

during the years that they are developing. “As the twig is bent, so is 

the tree inclined” is an old yet true maxim, and in nothing is it more 

true than in the development of the growing child into matured adult. 


HE HAS TO SPEND SOMETHING. 


The school officer. Yes, he has! In common with the rest of 
mankind, he cannot get anything of much value without doing so. 
Why should he spend; how should he spend; how he should spend; 
these are questions of vital importance to him. They are twenty-one 


ON. years old to us. Have you a question ? IT FITS THE FIGURE. 
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BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
e 18 Boylston Street. CRAND RAPIDS, U.S.A. 


76 Fifth Avenue. 


























Picture Projection 


High Grade Stereopticons and Magic Lanterns arranged for | “°“ “PANS OF ILLUSTRATION ww tne. 
Oil, Lime and Electric Light. COMMON SCHOOLS. 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE DISSOLVING KEYS. 
A Solution of the Problem by Hon. Frank T. Wilson. 


Gas Compressors, Gas Regulators, Gas Cylinders, and all ac- 
cessories; also extra Quality of Oxygen and Hydrogen Gases. 
Special attention given to Select Lime Pencils. Special Instru- 


Printed matter on the subject, for free distribution among school 
ments made to order. 


boards and teachers, on application to 


J.B. COLT & CO., 


115-117 Nassau St., NEW YORK, 


with whom Mr. WILSson has arranged for the development of the commercial side of the 
question. 


ZIEGLER ELECTRIC CO... = Franklin Eduoational Company, = 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHAS. BESELER’S SON, 


successor TO CHAS. BESELER. 
Tel. Call 1621 Spring. 218 Centre St., near Grand, NEW YORK. 


Send for free Illustrated Catalogue. 











141 Franklin Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. BOSTON—GHIGAGO. 


Importers and Manufacturers ef 


BRIDGES, Scientific Apparatus .... 
RESISTANCE BOXES, and Laboratory Supplies. 
GALVANOMETERS. 


Original manufacturers of apparatus designed to 
illustrate the National Course in Physics; Micro- 
scopes and Accessories. Send for our catalogues 
and recent circulars describing new apparatus, 
Special prices on large orders. 


Fine Electrical 
Testing Sets. 


Microscopes 


SPECIAL MODELS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK. 
AMERICAN MADE. 











| 


THE MILLER 
LATEST IMPROVED FIRE 
EXTINGUISHER 





Simple to Operate by Turning 
Valve top of Machine. 
Two Years Tested before Offered 
For Sale. 
Our Machines in a School Build- 
ing Insures against Loss 
of Life and Prop- 
erty. 





For full particulars, 
address 


Prices Low as Foreign can be Imported for Free of Duty,  mecer cuemicar encine co., 


93 E. Indiana St., Chicago, Ill. 








264 Page 


CATALOGUE ALL KINDS OF LABORATORY SUPPLIES. School Supplies. 


with special prices 
Mailed Free. |1 CAN FURNISH AT SPECIAL NET RATES 


School Desks, Chairs, etc, Slate Stone 
Blackboards and other kinds Flags, 
Bells, Maps, Globes, Charts, eto. 


iL. fi. MURRAY, Box 56, Kilbourn, Wis. 





2...  pausch § Lomb Opt. Zo., 


JOURNAL OF APPLIED 
MICROSCOPY. 900—by } is i aetna ital, 
$1.00 per year. ROCH ESTER, N,. 7a SALARY a on an om & ate, Guat 


| church standing, w a be oo wa 0 a — - — to act as 
| Manager and State Co 


A. P. ELDER, Sec’y, O78 Mienigan ive, : Chicago, il. 





Publication 
Department. 


State and Washington Sts., Chicago. 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Study. 
THE VERY LATEST 


Lessons With Plants, : : - 
L. H. Bailey, Cornell. 


illustrations, by Holdsworth, are superb. 


Students’ History of the United States, 
Edward Channing, Harvard. 


library atleast. 600 pages. 


Katharine Lee Bates, Wellesley. 


from Miss Bates. 25 portraits. 
Priuciples of Engiivh Grammar, : 
George R. Carpenter, Columbia. 
tary stages of language study. 
Elementary Economies, . : - 
Herbert J.‘ Davenport. 


In reach of younger pupils. 


George B. Adams, Yale. 
With maps, ete. 


A Primer of Psychology, 


SON E. B. Titchener, Cornell. 


A. W. MACY, Western Manager. 





A Text-Book of American Literature, : 


The Growth of the French Nation, - - 





ACMILLANS 


Have again added to their List of Superior Secondary Text-Books, 
Teachers’ Helps that Help, and Books for Library and Supplementary 


The author's name is sufficient guarantee of its excellence as a text, and the 
A study of institutions. Abundantillustrative material. Ought to be in your 
Will not disappoint the large class of teachers who expect something excellent 
For use in high schools, by pupils who have already passed through the elemen- 


Strongly recommended by leading teachers of the subject. Clear and unbiased: 


Ready soon. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


7 1.10 ; American History Told by Contemporaries. Hart. Vol. 1, Era of 


$1.40 


$1.00 


$1.25 
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ar THE VERY BEST 


Colonization, 1492-1689 


$ .80 


The American Commonwealth. Bryce-Macy - - - : : 1.75 
Sources of the (U. 8.) Constitution. 8 evens - - - : 2.00 
The United States, 1705-1855. Channing - - ‘ - : 1.50 
Social Evolution. Kidd. (Paper, .25) - - - . - 1.50 
Selections from Smith’s Wealth of Nations - - - - - 15 
The Study of Civil Government. Wilcox - - - . - 1.50 
Life Histories of American Insects. Weed - . . - - 1.50 
Wonderful Tools (Animals). Carrington - - - - - 50 
Wild Neighbors (American Animals). Ingersoll - 1.50 
Citizen Bird (Nature Study). Wright and Coues 150 
The Great World s Farm (Botany). Gaye - - . - - 150 
The Soil, Its Nature. Management, etc. King - - - : 75 
The Story of the Hills (new ed.). Hutchinson - . - - - 1.50 
Light, Visible and Invisible. Thompson - - - : - 1.50 
°49 The Study of Children. Dr. Warner - - - ‘ : 1.00 
The Social Mind and Education. Vincent - - . . . 1.25 
Nature Studvin Elementary Schools. Wilson - - - : : 90 
Education of the Central Nervous System. Halleck - : 1.00 
History of Elementary Mathematics. Cajori - - . - - 1.50 
Heroes and Hero-Worship. Carlyle-Marble - . : - 80 
Globe Editions of the Poets (the best). each - . . . 1.75 
The Story of the Iliad. Church > : . . ‘ ‘ 50 
The Story of the Odyssey. Church - - - . ‘ : 0 
Aims of Literary Study. Corson. (Paper, .25) - - . - 75 
Science Readers (Grades 3—8). Murche .25 to .50 


SEND FOR NEW EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE. 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 
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THE PRANG 
NEw COURSES 


The Prang Ele- Books which put the most progressive ideas on Ele- 


mentary mentary Art Teaching into practical and helpful form so 
Course in Art that they can be successtully worked out under ordinary 
Instruction school conditions; books which embody al] the education- 


al and artistic advantages, whose possibility has cume 
through the gradual development of the work in the 
schools — a development chiefly due to the trained Drawing Supervisors of 
the country. 

In a Twelve-Book Series, 


Furnishing two books a year for Third te Eighth Grades inclusive. 
Books and Preliminary Manual ready August, 1897.) 
in a Six-Book Series, 


Furnishing one book a year for Third to Eighth Grades inclusive. 
Books and Preliminary Manual ready August, 1897.) 


(First Six 


(First Three 


The Prang A condensed course in drawing for Third to Eighth 
Coursein Draw- ‘&tades inclusive, consisting of 
ing for Six Books for Pupils. and 


Craded Schools. One Manual for Teachers. 


These Books have been prepared especially to meet 
the needs of towns where the time allowed for Drawing is clossly limited, or where 
the help of a Supervisor of Drawing cannot be had, yet where there is a desire to 
put the work on the plane of the best in its line. They condense and simplify the 
most advanced thought and practice in Drawing and (olor Work, and present only 
such lessons as can be worked out in brief time with limited materials and with 
little professional assistance and direction. (Ready August, 1897.) 


The Prang A course which makes it possible for teachers of Un- 
Course in Oraw- graded Schools to give their pupils the same advantages in 
Drawing that are to be enjoyed in the largest City Schools, 

ing for Un- through the use of this Special Edition of the Prang course 


graded Schools. condensed into 


One Drawing Book for Pupils, and 
One Manual for Teachers. 


These Books are thoroughly practical, srtistic and up to date in both subjects and 
methods, and are admirably adapted to the Ungraded Schools of any community. 
(Ready July, 1897.) 


The Prang 
Primary Course. 
For fuller information and for prices address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO.,, 


For First and Second Years as now published, is a prepara- 
tion for all the New Courses above described. 


BOSTOK NEW YORE. CHICAGO, 
151 Wabash Ave. 
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We claim to be able to furnish all the material and 


appliances required for the thorough equipment 
of a | 


KINDERGARTEN, 


from the table down to the shoe peg, and no 
one unacquainted with the kindergarten can 


imagine what a variety of goods that includes. 


application we will send you our 80—page cata- 
logue, describing these goods, as well as our great 
variety of School Aids, Books for Teachers, ete. 


‘all attention to our magazine, KINDERGARTEN 
REVIEW, which has been enlarged and improved. 
[It has already secured an enviable popularity 
among Kindergartners, Primary Teachers, and 
Mothers of young children. Price, $2.00 a year. 
Send for a sample copy. 


Have you ever seen our PARADISE OF CHILDHOOD? 


The best guide to the Kindergarten in existence. 
The price is $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Publishers, 


SPRINCFIELD, MASS. 


ATLANTA, KANSAS CITY. 
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JUST THE TEXT-BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
AND FOR _USE_IN THE HOME, IN LITERARY CLUBS, 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES, ETC. —_—_—_—______- 






( 


Cleveland, Ohio, and in many smaller cities in Ohio and other states, also in a large number 


of leading Colleges and Normal Schools, and in many reading circles. 
i Full cloth, 344 pages. Price, $1.35. Introduction, $13.20 a dozen, prepaid. 


Accept my thanks for the copy of “American and British Authors,” and my hearty congratulations on 
the excellence of the work. I like the spirit of the book quite as well as its matter or method, believing, 
as I do, that a love for good literature is a more important result of school training than a knowledge of 
authors or even of their works. The boy or girl that studies your book ought to learn to love the best in 
modern literature, both American and British; and what a constellation of stars shine in our American 
heavens! Your book seems to me admirably adapted for use in upper grammar, high school, and normal 
classes; and it occurs to me that it would bea valuable book for Reading Circles —Dr. EMERSON E. WHITE 


I wish that some word of mine might be the means of inducing young people (and old people, too) to 
read and study your excellent work, “American and British Authors.” It should be in every home. 


and thought, and the value of the book is greatly enhanced by many pictures 
ALEX. E. Frye, Author of Frye’s Geographies, etc 


GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS. Containing All F. 
600 sentences diagrammed by the ‘‘Improved Straight-line | our 


System,"’ with many notes and explanations. Price, $1.25. | Books— 
ORTHOGRAPHY AND ORTHOEPY has been adopted in Prepaid oe See 
hundreds of schools, both cityand country. Cloth, 128 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. Introduction, $4.80 a dozen, prepaid. 
TREASURED THOUGHTS. A literary Gem-Book. Cloth, 
160 pages. Price, 50 cents. Light-blue cloth with gold or 
) silver stamp, price 75 cents. ‘ 
Seceeeceeececececeeceeeceeeeeceeeececeeecceecece SSS Sees 








BROOKS’S NEW ARITHMETICS 


THE NORMAL RUDIMENTS OF ARITHMETIC, 
THE NORMAL STANDARD ARITHMETIC, 

By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Pu.D., Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 
An Entirely New Series in Accordance with Modern Methods, 


THE PRIMARY WORD-BUILDER, 
THE ADVANCED WORD-BUILDER, 


Two New Consecutive Logical Systematic Spelling Books, 
By A.J. BEITZEL, A. M., Saperintendent of Cumberland Co., Pa., Schools. 


WELSH’S PRACTICAL ENCLISH CRAMMAR, 
By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A M., Principal of Bloomsburg, Pa. State Normal Schoo). 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Publishers, 


614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


business 


no one has had a thorough business education unless he has learnt the things 








taught in ‘‘BusINess Practice, 08 How Business 13 Done.’’ One may be 
able to learn them outside of this book, but he probably won’t get a better 
understanding of them. We don’t know how the book could be made simpler 
or plainer. Don’t know how it could describe more accurately or more 
minutely the methods of doing business. It tells in detail about the little 
things of every-day business practice. Things that every man and woman 
should know. Things that every commercial school should teach. 

Book is liberally illustrated with engravings of business forms, etc. Price, cloth, 

$ . To teachers and school officers, $1.00. 


0. M. POWERS, Publisher, 7 Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 





A system of drawing that is recognized 
by leading educatwrs in the United 
States as the most progressive in plan, 
most easily taught, and effective in 
results. 


The American Series of 


DRAWING 
BOOKS... 


The series is based upon pedagogical principles, arranged so that it can be introduced 
into any public or private school. Every number of the series is a copy book with drawing 
lessons, as well as a text book, with suggestions toteachers. Thus cumbersome and expensiv« 
text books are avoided. Already adopted in a number of schools; giving the highest 
satisfaction to both teachers and school officers. 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





AMERICAN AND BRITISH AUTHORS 


m)RULY an American work on Literature, giving our own great authors the first place, 

without disparaging or slighting British authors. It contains portraits of leading 

American authors and pictures of their homes; discussions of the writings of both 
} American and British authors; biographies, references, criticisms, and choice selec- 
co tions. Also a study of the Bible as a literary work. ‘‘American and British Auth- 

i . ors’’ is immensely popular, and has been adopted for use in the High Schools of 


The author has good cause to be proud of his work. — PRor 


THREE BOOKS 
‘*Grammar and Analysis by me oe and ‘‘ Orthography 
and Orthoepy "’ and ‘*‘ Treasured 


‘*Grammar and Analysis by Diagrams,"’ and ‘‘Orthography 
and Orthoepy”’ or Treasured Thoughts,"’ prepaid, $1.60. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO THE AUTHOR 


FRANK V. IRISH, Columbus, Ohio. 


ck: 
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307-309 Wabash Avenue, 





HARRIET BEECHER STOWE 


(From Irish’s American and British Authors 


The sketches show a wide range of study 


‘‘American and British Authors,"’ or 
houghts,"’ prepaid, $2.00. 


‘‘American and British Authors,"’ or 
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If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or books 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, enblisner and Importer, 851 
and 858 Sixth Avenue (48th Street), 
New York. Complete catalogue on applica- 
tien. Importations promptly made. 





TEXT-BOOKS 


OMS. tc 








Standard Miscellaneous Books 





Send for Price List and 
Special Catalogues. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & CO., 


Successors to George Sherwood & Co. 
and 8. C. Griggs & Co. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to 


M. CHAMBERLAIN, Cambridge, Mass. 





MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MO., U.S. A. 


Special and Standard School Furniture, 
Church, Hall and Opera House Seats. 


THERE ARE NO BETTER GOODS MADE THAN 
WE MAKE 


Do not fail to investigate our new method 
of seating before you buy your school desks. 
It is healthful, restful and convenient. It 
saves annoyance, it saves room, it saves 
money. 

A business man does not fit up his counting 
room with Standard School Desks, he fits it 
with convenient furniture. 

The chief object of the school is to teach 
business methods and the school-room should 
have business comforts and conveniences. | 


Write us. 


|C. H. DITSON & CO. 


Music 
ior Schools 


> * 
“Song Wanual. 

By L.O. Emerson. Book III. A valuable 
work for use in high school and advanced 
singing classes. Includes solfeggios in all 
keys, a vocal training department, and fifty 
secular and thirty-three sacred songs. 


Price. 50 cts., Postpaid. 
“Song Reader.” 


By Irving Emerson and P. B. Brown. Book 

. An admirable work on the theory of 
music, intersper-ed with interesting songs and 
selections. A serviceable book written by men 
of experience in schoo] work. 


Price, 60 cts., Postpaid. 
“Ghe Song Greeting.” 


The favorite book for high schools, normal 
schools, seminaries. and academies. Vocal 
studies and a superb collectiun of part songs, 
glees, choruses, etc, 


Price, 60 cts., postpaid. 


‘High School Book of Song.’’ 


By Ernest Leslie. A choice collection of 
songs, trios, duets. and quartets, selected from 
the works of the bestcomposers. Suitable for 
high schools or seminaries. 


Price, 75 cts., postpaid. 
Liberal Discounts to Teachers. 


Octavo Music. 

Our catalogue of music suitable 
for school work is the finest in the 
world. Send forit. It is yours for 
the asking. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
New York, Philadelphia, 
J. E. DITSON & CO. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 


SHORTHAND? 


If so, write for Trial Lesson and 
Specimen pages. We publish ISAAC 
PITMAN’S system, the moat Simple, 
Brief, Legibie and Consistent in exist- 
ence. Adopted by New York public 
schools, Get the “‘sanual of 
Phonography” by Isasc Pitmen, 114 
pp.. 40c, postpaid, Over % 0,000 sold, 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 


33 Union Square, New York. 


Take lessons at the Metropolitan Shorthand 
School, 156 Fifth Ave. Day and Evening. 








: . - 

A Piano ata Nominal Price. 

Chicago's largest 
music house. Lyon 
& Healy, tosharp- 
ly reduce stock is 
offering sample 
new uprights, 
Dslightly used 
pianos, and 
second-hand _ in- 
struments, at a 

most nominal 
prices Good dur- 
able uprights as 
low as $100, war 

ranted as repre- 
sented. Square 
pianos #0 and upward. Grands from #200 
Send for complete list just issued; Among the 
makers are: Decker Bros., Hardman, Knabe 
Steinway,Weber, Hale, Bauer,Fischer, Hazel- 
ton, and others. if you are interested ina 
piano, do not fail to write at once us this op- 
portunity may not soon occur again. Any 
piano not proving exactly as represented may 
he returned at their expense 

\ddress LYON & HEALY, 


Wabash Ave. and Adams 8St., Chicago 








Cranslations 


Literal—Interlinear—125 Volumes 


Dictionaries 


German, French, Italian, Spanish 


©) 

fp Dison 
Cutorial Series 

6) 

©) 


200 vols. specially designed for coaching 
for exams. in all college studies 


Hinds § Noble 


Schoolbooks of all Publishers 
4 Cooper Institute, New York City 


NYEOYQ 
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Che Riverside Literature Series. 


Recently adopted by the states of Missouri, Utah, Montana, the city of Baltimore. etc., etc. 
Contains masterpieces from the writings of the greatest American and English 
authors, suilable for use in aul grades of schvols, 


RECENT ISSUES. 


Nos. 117, 18. Stories from the Arabian Nights. with an Introductory Note. In two 


parts, each, paper, 15 cents. Also in one volume, linen, 40 cents. 


No. 119. Poe's Raven, Fall of the House of Usher, and other Poems and Tales. 


Witb an introduction and Notes. Paper, 15 cents. 


No. 120. Poe’s Gold-Bug, The Purloined Letter, and other Tales. 


With Notes. 
Paper. 15 ceuts. 


(Nos. 119and 120. Poems and Tales from the writings of Edgar Allan Poe. 
Alsou in one volume, linen, 40 cents. } 


_ Nos. 119 and 120 are edited by William P. Trent, Professor of English and 
History in the University of the South, Sewanee, Tenn. 


Nos. 121, 122. The Great Debate between Hayne and Webster on Foote’s Resolution. 
Speeches of Robert Young Hayne and Daniel Webster. Edited by Lindsay 


Swift of the Buston Puvulic Library. With an Introduction. Biographical 
tketches. Notes, and Illustrations. (No. 121) Hayne’s Speech. Paper. 15 cents. 
= . W moeter's Reply. Paper,15cents. The two parts also in one volume, 
inen, 40 cents. 


No. 123. Lowell’s Democracy, and other Papers. Paper, 15 cents. [Also bound with 
No. 39, Lowell’s Books and Libraries, and other Papers, in one volume, 


linen, 40 cents. | 


A descriptive Circular giving the Table of Contents of each number of the 
Series will be sent on application 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park St., BOSTON. 11 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 378-388 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





REASONS FOR THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS OF OUR NEW READERS. 
STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE. 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and CHARLES 
B. GILB«RT, Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


They provide a carefully graded reader for each of the eight years’ grades. 

They furnish more reading matter and of better literary quality than any other series. 
They are more practical. The authors know what children like and what they need. 
They are more fully and are more beautifully illustrated than any other series. 

A First Reader, 128 pp., 32 cents. A Third Reader, 224 pp., 50 cents. 

A Second Reader, 160 pp., 40 cents. A Fourth Reader, 320 pp., 60 cents. 

A Reader for Fifth Grades, 320 pp., 60 cents. 





- be 


The remaining three books in press. A copy of either book sent to any teacher on receipt 
of price. Specimen pages free. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 











QO DEGREE 
FOCUSING 
ELECTRIC 
LAMPS. 


Specially Designed 
for 
Stereopticon 
Use... 


PATENTS PENDING. 


The construction is such that the upper, or horizontal, carbon is always in alignment 
with the optical center of the lenses. This condition exists, no matter whether the lamp 
has burned fifteen minutes or two hours, the result being a perfectly clear disc of light at 
all times on the screen. 

The lamp will burn equally as well on the alternating as on the direct system of lighting. 

The actual candle power obtained is 15 to 25 per cent. greater than with the verticle type 
of lamp, the result being more light and less heat. 

The lamp may at any time be used as a hand-feed, the hand wheel at the side being free 
to move the carbons in either direction at all times. 

The miniature size will be appreciated by Janternists who are already supplied with a 
lantern or stereopticon and who desire to equip the same with electric lamps. 

In summing up the foregoing, these focusing Jamps may be used in any lantern or stere- 
opticon, upon any kind of current, in parallel, or in series, and are, without doubt, the most 
satisfactory ones yet devised for optical projection. 


THEY ARE MANUFACTURED BY 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., 


ae ______ 26 Bromfield Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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= Dew and Forthcoming Hooks $ 


seal A dalla of 


Y Phillips and Fisher’s | Mechanical Drawing. 7 
Geometry. aan + 


b Elements of Geometry. Introductory Course in Mechan- 9, 


By ANDREW W. PaILurips, Ph. D., 


tp iDoipiy 


= 
el and Irvine Fisugr, Ph. D.. Pro- ical Drawing. * « ot 
fessors in Yale University. Crown By Joun C. Tracy. C. E., Instruc- > 
8vo. Half Leather, $1.75; by mail. tor in the Sheffield Scientific h 
$1 92. School of Yale University, with 


Elements of Geometry, Abridged. 


Crown &vo. $1.25; by mail, $1.40. 


Plane Geometry. 


Crowa &vo, Cloth, 80 cents; by 
mail, 90 cents. 

Recognized by progressive in- 

structors as marking an era in the 


Chapter on sprapective by E. H. Cal 
Lockwoop M. E., Instructor in >= 
the Sheffield Scientific School. om 
With Illustrations, including Re- > 

roductions of Photographs of ot 
odels, Oblong 4to, Cloth, $1.80; > 

by mail, $2.00 et 

Marks a distinct advance in the 4, 
teaching of Mechanical Drawing. % 


PiaZigeigg 


teaching of Geometry. Embodies the results of years of ex- > 

Descriptive  ircuiar and Specimen | perience in the teaching of large h 

Pages matled on request. classes and contains many special ¢, 

Key to Philtips and Fisher’s Elements of | features which will appeal to all 

Geometry, including the Abridged Edi- | teachers of the subject. Lescriptive 

al tion. rown 8vu, Cloth. (For | circular and specrmen pages will be h 
9 teachers only). mated to any teacher on request. 

¢ } 

} e Tn Press for Early Publication. } 

a ; 
> Elements of Literary Criticism. Paradise Lost. >} 


By CHARLES F. JOHNSON, Profes- 


sor of English Literature in Trip- Ite Structure and Meaning. The ~ 


H — ity Colles, Hartford Author of | Souwa Wines Gractl Profersoret © 

om “English Words.” 16mo, Cloth. English Literature, Pennsylvania oh 

> Yollege. Post, 8vo, Cloth. 

ef Experiments in Physics. rs 

> A manual of Laboratory Instruc- [ietaphysics = 
L ; physics. 

om tion for College Classes. By Jos- lal 

= EPH A. Ames, Ph. D., Associate By Borpen P. Bowne, Professor = 

ot Professor of Physics in Jobns of Philosophy in Boston Univer- @% 

= Hopkins University, and WILLIAM sity, author of “Philosophy and > 

om J. A. Biiss, Associate in Physics Theiem, ’ “Theory of Thought and oh 

= in Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, Knowledge,” etc. New Revised 

fa) Cloth. Editton. 8yvo, Cloth. oh 

us 

% Special Terms for Introduction. Correspondence Invited. Address a 

= 

oh ot 


, Franklin Square, = 
- Harper § Brothers, Publ’ rs, new vork city. ° 
a a 
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ANNOUNCETIENT. 
A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


“GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIG,” 


BY WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., 


PRINCIPAL OF GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


In Eight Grades. Now ready, Grades II, III, 1V, for the second, third and 
fourth years in school. Grades for the succeeding school 
years in press, to be soon forthcoming. 


AMONG THE SPECIAL FEATURES: 


The same topic carried from grade to grade; 

Much work in mensuration and comparing of geometric forms; 
Full illustration and explanation of fractions; 

The number and variety of practical examples; 

The best modern methods of instruction in number. 


The use of “GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC” will develop in a 
special manner “Thought Power.” Sample copy mailed for 15c. each. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. CHICACO, 


STUDIES x PLANT LIFE. 


A series of 28 Charts, in which 300 Drawings from Nature fully 
illustrate: 


THE HISTORY OF THE PLANT, from its Germination to the ma- 
turity of its Fruit and Seeds; 


THE ANATOMICAL STRUCTURE cf some of its parts; and various 


SPECIAL ADAPTATIONS OF THE FLOWER TO SECURE CROSS 
FERTILIZATION, 


Designed for Teaching NATURE STUDY in Primary Grades and for Teaching Botany 
in High Schools and Academies. 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 





358 Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





HOW TO SEE THE POINT AND PLACE IT: ..ict'Gremmars 


A book of forty pages which teaches Punctuating rapidly by example. — people 
who have studied English. Latin and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly punc- 
tnators. This book is indispensable to all writers. Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes 
time and they are soon forgotten. Hy mail 20 cents. 


LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., N. ¥. 
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THE PLANETARY PENCIL POINTER 


IS SPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 


SCHOOL-ROOM USE. 


THE DOUBLE PLANETARY SYSTEM 
QF PENCIL POINTING. 


The only system by which a_ perfect 
point can be made on all kinds, grades 
and sizes of Lead Pencils, Slate Pencils, 
various Colored Pencils, Wax Crayons, 
etc. The only system using no sand 
paper, files or knives. The double plane- 
tary motion of the cutters absolutely 
prevents the breaking of the points. In 
construction the machine is simple, sub- 
stantial, durable and neat. It requires no 
adjustment whatever, and is cleanly and 


rapid in its operation. 





®R 


A pupil, appointed 
for the purpose each 
day, can sharpen 
quickly, cleanly, and 
perfectly, all the pen- 
cles, of every descrip- 
tion, used in the 


school. 





®R 


Showing the Pointer screwed to the wall, after changing the position of the supporting bracket, by taking out the lower screws in 
same and replacing them in the holes opposite the top hole in the bracket. 





For Illustrated Circular and Price Address 


A.B. DICK COMPANY, 


CHICACO-NEW YORK. 
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‘ 
! f. &. RK. Shaw Supt. Grace I ‘ WV.GLB ‘ Supt. J. M. ¢ 
ff Dr. N. M. Butler 


: ON THE ROAD TO THE MODERN OLYMPIA. 


The Educational Gladiators on their way to attend the Meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the National Educational Association to he 


held at Chattanooga, Tenn., February 22, 25, and 24, 1898. 
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Che Ohio School Hoard Zonvention. 


Large and Enthusiastic Sessions Held at Columbus, 


January 11th and rath. 


The State Conference of presidents and members 
of boards of education met January 11th, at Co 
lumbus. The first session opened with a large 
audience at 2:30 p. m. at the auditorium of the 
Great Southern Hotel. 

Hon. Frank Rathmel, president of the Columbus 
board, presided. Mayor Black greeted the delegates 
warmly. An address of welcome was then delivered 
by Hon O. T. Corson, State Commissioner of Edu 
cation. He began in his usual happy manner, but 
soon launched into a serious discussion of the com 
mon schools. The most important topic now is 
government. The schools are the necessary foun 
dation of good government. The chief aim for 
boards is care for the educational welfare of the 
child. The schools will always be as good as the 
boards want them to be-—and as bad as they will 
allow them to be. The soner we realize that educa- 
tion is the best investment we can make, the better 
it will be for all of us. 

He dwelt upon the fact that a better educz 
tional sentiment prevailed in Ohio to-day. He 
complimented Dr. J. H. Canfield of the Ohio State 
University for his direct services to the cause of 
higher education and his indirect, yet effective, 
work in behalf of common school education. He 
believed in well equipped moral teachers, properly 
paid. The reduction of salaries he opposed in a 
most vigorous manner. 

Chairman Rathmell then announced that tem 
porary organization was in order. 

Mr. J. M. Weaver, of Dayton, thought a roll call 
ought to be held. Mr. Flumerfelt moved that a 
committee of three be appointed to s*cure the 
names. The chair appointed Messrs. Weaver, 
Flumerfelt and Gemuender. 

Mrs. Cotton Mather, of Hillsboro, was then 
chosen secretary. 

Supt. W.H. Cole, of Marysville, then read a paper 
on the “School Library.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


ADDRESS BY SUPT. W. H. COLE, OF MARYSVILLE, OHIO, DE- 
LIVERED BEFORE THE STATE CONVENTION OF OHIO 
SCHOOL BOARDS, 

“In this our age of printer’s ink, 
Tis books that show us how to think; 
The rule reversed, and set at naught, 
That held that books were born of thought.” 


Whatever we may think of the truth of the declaration of 
the poet, no one will deny the proposition that books are a 
prolific source of information, and provocative of thought. 
Leaving out of this discussion the possibility of reading too 
much, or, perhaps, better stated, of thinking too little, we 
assume the importance of encouraging the reading of books 
by the pupils in our schools, and of the importance of that 
reading being done under the direction of teachers, and 
controlled by boards of education. 

While it may not be true that the schools will be wiser and 
more judicious than all parents in the selection of books, 
and in prescribing methods of reading, the undeniable fact 
remains that the schools are wiser in these matters than 
many parents, and therefore better able to direct the reading 
of young people. 


CAN THE SCHOOLS CONTROL THE READING OF PUPILS? 


There can be no doubt of the desirableness of the schools 


controlling the reading of pupils so far, at least, as elimin 
ating, not only that which is positively pernicious, but 
ilso that which is trashy) and valueless This con 


trol should extend not only as far is the selection of 
} 


reading matter is concerned, but also should embrace the 
manner of reading. No one will deny it 1 much easier 
task to prescribe a course of reading embracing that which 
is desirable in history, science, biogr iphy tra 1, and litera 
ture, than to induce pupils to read it and to cessfully 
conduct them through it However difficult the task we 
believe it can be accomplished to a degree that will be grati 


fying, and will abundantly repay the effort 


WELL MATURED PLANS NECESSARY. 


Well matured plans with which to begin, will be required. 
\ccidental, incidental, aimless efforts will probably end in 
failure. The selection of books should be judiciously made. 
They should be well adapted to the respective grades for 
which they are intended, beginning with the first primary 
and extending to and including the high school, For the 
most part, only standard literature should have a place in 
these libraries. If care, discriminating taste and judgment 
be exercised, standard literature may be found adapted to 
the capacity of the youngest pupils. 

This element in the selection of books for the young cannot 


be too strongly emphasized. In this age of prolific book- 


making, the whole country is flooded with the popular novels 
of the day, with not sufficient Attic Salt in them to preserve 
them from putrefaction. One installment is quickly followed 


by another equally ephemeral. Their greatest merit is they 


are not worth remembering, and are readily forgotten. Not- 
withstanding this, the great danger is that we lose sight of 
our standard literature. 
Granting it does cost a little more effort to teach our 
great standards, and to interest young people in them, will 
not the greater benefits to be derived from their study amply 
compensate for the increased cost of effort? But our obser- 
vation teaches, that when the richer and better is properly 


offered young people, they will not 


“Leave this fair mountain 
To feed and fatten on the moor.” 


We believe we often make the mistake of underestimating 
the capabilities of young people for apprehending the beau- 


tiful in standard literature. Too frequently 


“The fault is in us 
And not in our stars, dear Brutus.”’ 


THE MANNER OF TEACHING, 


The Manual having prescribed the course—the books to be 
read—the next and most important matter is the manner of 
the teaching. Here an important factor is the teacher: and 
the most essential element in the teacher, standing at the 
threshhold and dominating all success, is a love for good 
literature, an apprehension of the beautiful. How can that 


be conveyed which is not possessed? ‘‘How can they be 
taught without a teacher; and how can they teach unless 


they be sent?” 

The teacher should thoroughly know the books read: what 
they are intended to teach, the lesson, the purpose, the 
moral to be conveyed, the means used by the author for the 
accomplishment of his end, the scenes, characters, incidents, 
description of characters and scenes, language and style. 
Attention should be called to passages of special force and 
beauty, until pupils recognize and distinguish the beautiful 
in literature and a taste for it is formed. 

The importance of creating and developing a taste in the 
young for good literature can scarcely be over-stated. If 
judiciously and intelligently persisted in, we believe it is 
possible of accomplishment, and, if attained, the benefits to 
the citizen and to the State will be incalculable. 


rHE RELATION OF THE TEACHER TO READING, 


It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of the 
cultured teachers in creating this taste for good literature 
in pupils. Such teachers seem to create an atmosphere 
about them as stimulating as ozone, and pupils breathing it 
catch an inspiration which at once becomes cumulative 
soon pervades the entire school. Under 


» and 


such conditions 
young people read because they love to read 


, not because 
tasks are set for them which they must 


execute or be dis 


. credited for not doing them. 


Under these conditions 





not only more reading will 
be done, but it will be bet- 
ter done, and, further- 
more, when the pupils 
leave school with such an 
impulse for good litera 


ture that education with 
them will continue 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN THE 


SCHOOL ROOMS, 


An important means by 
which the aim of school 
libraries can be carried 
out and their fullest bene- 





fits be secured, is to have 
the books in the several 
school rooms. By famil- 


Hon. E. R. MONTFORT, 
Of Cincinnati, who presided. iarity with books many 


children may be induced 
to read who would not 
take the trouble to visit 
the halls of a public 
library for the purpose of 
asking fora volume. And 
it is this class that most 
needs assistance in this 
direction. 

We might learn some 
useful lessons by observ- 
ing the attractive, tempt- 
ing displays made by the 
venders of good and bad 
literature and other 
articles they may have 
for sale. They keep their 
wares in sight of the pas- 


sing public, and as at- Hon. FRANK RATHMELL, 


tractively displayed as Elected President for the ensuing 
possible. year. 





Many of our most eminent men and women have gratefully 
acknowledged their indebtedness to the helpful influence of 
homes well supplied with books: where they became the 
playmates of their childhood, the teachers of their youth, 
the counsellors of their manhood. and the eompanions and 
friends of old age. It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
value of such surroundings and the effect of their influence 
upon after life. 

The purpose and object of school libraries may be defeated 
by centralizing them in imposing structures even though the 
shelves may be loaded with thousands of volumes. It may 
be another illustration of the homely proverb of placing the 
food too high for the hungry to reach. 

Our State Library is a practical illustration of this. For 
many years it was a State Library only in name. We are 
glad to know that recently a wiser policy as to its manage 
ment has been inaugurated, and the books are to be started 


on journeys of usefulness over the State, and should they 


come back scarred and battered like battle-marked veterans 
with the smell of the smoke of battle upon them, we shall 
have more respect for them because they have been useful in 
doing some good, Like the silver statues of the \postles 


used only to adorn religious edifices, which practical Christ 


tianity takes down, coins into money and in true Apostolic 


style makes them preach the Gospel to a lost world 
\ BOOK-CASE IN EVERY ROOM. 


In order to carry out this idea of bringing books and the 
pupils in closer touch, library cases should constitute a part 
of the furniture of every school-room, and these should be 
provided with a well selected list of books adapted to wants 
of the grade. Such provision should be a part of the neces 
sary equipment of every school. 

With books thus conveniently at hand, the te 


sacher, know 


ing the character and peculiar needs of individual pupils, 


the books adapted to them could he 


judiciously put into 
their hands, and they be induced to read 


. With possible un 
willingness at first, but by 


perseverance and continuance, 
the reading habit will be established. 

In order to direct not only the kind or quality of the read 
ing of pupils, but the manner of their doing it, inquiry by 
skillful questioning would reveal how well they understood 
what they read. To assist in this, pupils might make oral 
or written abstracts or outlines of the books. 


LIBRARIES OPEN DURING VACATIONS, 


If thought desirable, these libraries might be made acces 
sible during the long vacation of summer by having them 
open weekly or fortnightly for an hour or two for the ex 
change of books. If not convenient for the teacher to attend 
to them, they could be put in charge of an older and capable 
pupil. 

HOW SHALL THESE LIBRARIES BE PROVIDED? 


\n important item in the discussion of the library ques 
tion is, How shall they be provided? Such libraries as we 
are now discussing are within the power and province of the 
board of education to provide. They would legitimately 
come within the domain of school equipment as supplemen 
tary reading, charts, maps, apparatus, ete. No equipment 
possesses greater possibilities of good, or yields a larger div 
idend on the investment. The first purchase need not be 
large or involve a great expenditure of money. Additions 
could be made from time to time to the first equipment until 
within a few years every school room would be supplied with 
an excellent library of well selected books. 

Another and an excellent plan for procuring these libraries, 
and one in successful operation in at least one school in the 
state, that of Marysville, is by a series of rhetorical enter 
tainments. We quote from a recent report of these schools 
as follows: 

“The object of these entertainments was two-fold: To give 
to pupils systematic and thorough training in public speak 
ing, and to bring the citizens and patrons of the schools into 
close sympathy with the educational work of the 
munity.” 


com 


From the beginning these proved to be very popular, and 
fully justified the wisdom of their inauguration, The plan 
was to have each grade, as an outgrowth of its regular 
weekly rhetorical work, once during the year, prepare a 
program of exercises to be given in the hall before the pub 
lic. It was understood that the entertainment feature was 
to be kept wholly subordinate, and that the culture idea was 
to be made prominent. 

The celebration of Authors’ days, Thanksgiving day, Wash- 


ington’s Birthday, Patriotism, and the Seasons, have all 
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contributed {toward making popular and attractive pro- 
grams, 

The parents, of the children on duty were admitted by 
complimentary ticket, while to others a small admission of 
ten cents was charged, with the understanding that the 
receipts were to be expended for books, apparatus, music, 
school-room decorations, maps, charts, and other purposes 
which might directly benefit the schools. 

From these entertainments, and from the Annual Com- 
mencements, there has been received the sum of $3,731.99. 
This has been expended as follows: 


Pianos and Organs............ sad Skises ....8 682 54 
Music Charts, Books, Sheet Music..................... 312 38 
Books and Periodicals . : itdbevcts aimed 703 19 
Maps, Charts and Dictionaries... sdvte enea eae 
A seeemie Oia NE SAMIR 6a 5 As. ccwehs 805i Kddeasdcecasoceescu ER 
Expenses of Baccalaureate and Commencement Ex- 
ercises and Publics. ... pvadeakeaa <aacwe. eae 
Printing, Programs, Blanks and Reports. as 
Pictures and Framing.............. — 178 83 
Clocks and Chairs 3 ose Mi FaSe siaaleas oe 16 9) 
Flags and Bunting. Warne eees pate eel 107 39 
POR kieseicsd cesiccinsns 64 00 
Tuning and Repairs...... 44 95 
Expressage.......... yr eT eT eT TTT Tere 3 60 
Elevating floor in School Hall, Proscenium, Stage 
Carpet and Tables... .......... atin eens. ee 
Repairs on West Building sabes Sebo aede-es 467 50 
Total .. ak pares ‘ iwisesekaceteee oe 


While the funds received from these entertainments have 
added largely to the equipment of the schools, greater ben- 
efits have come in the way of better preparing the young 
people for life. 

rhese appearances before the public have developed self- 
relianee, the ability to be at ease when before an audience, 
ind a knowledge of the laws of public speaking. In this 
country, Where so much is done through public meetings, 
some provisions should be made in our system of education 
to prepare young people to meet these conditions. 

LIBRARY, 


The total number of volumes catalogued to date, August, 
1897, is 1,370. These have been classified according to grades, 


and placed in the several school-rooms, 
POST GRADUATE READING 


Should our pupils complete the entire course of study in- 
cluding the high school, they still leave school before their 
literary tastes and habits of reading can scarcely be said to 
have become crystallized. The majority of them from lack 
of inclination or from necessity do not attend higher institu 


learning. It is very desirable that some provision 


tions of 
be made whereby their reading be continued and directed 
until literary habits become fixed under wise and helpfbl 
counsel, Might not these desirable ends be accomplished by 


1 Post Graduate Course under the direction of the board of 


education? 


\ course of reading, embracing history, biography, science, 
travel, and literature in prose and poetry, might be pre- 
scribed. All who desired to pursue the course, embracing 
not only graduates of the school, but persons of all ages, 
could be organized into a class, Provision might be made 
for meeting weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, in the afte 
noon or evening, When some competent person whose services 
might be secured at a nominal expense, would deliver a pre 
view or analysis of the book to be read, pointing out the 
salient points of the work, what might profitably be looked 
for. and how to read for it. Then, after the book had been 
read, a review could be given at which additional points 
might be brought out and the whole summed up; when the 
next book in the course could be taken up and treated in a 
similar manner. 

When the course of reading had been completed and satis 
factory evidence of the fact furnished, the board of educa 
tion, at the annual commencement, or at such time as the 
board might appoint, should, in a public manner, confet 
upon the successful candidates an appropriate certificate of 
the fact. 

In this way, we believe, the influence and power of the 
schools for good could be greatly extended at a nominal 
cost, There is nothing to prevent an entire community be 
coming directly interested, and of participating in its bene 
fits. Then the term public sehools would have a broader 


meaning. 

In the discussion President Montfort, of Cincin 
nati, reviewed the methods employed in the conduct 
of the library in his city. Mr. Withrow, of San 
dusky, then spoke, followed by P. N. Sigler, of 
Dayton, who explained the traveling library system 
in vogue in his city. Mr. Hensel, of Columbus, 
held that local conditions must be taken into con 
sideration. Mr. Martin, of Wooster Tp., Wayne Co,, 
Mr. Ridenour, of Buchtel, Chas. Young of Sandusky 
Co., continued the discussion which was closed by 
Prof. Cole. 

Hon. S. F. Secrist, president of the Chillicothe 
school board, spoke on the subject, “Should the 
length of term of members of Boards of Education 
be Lengthened,” in substance as follows: 

This is an age of conventions, of conferences 
then why should not the school boards of Ohio 





Hon. O. T. CORSON, 
State School Commissioner of Ohio 


convene to ascertain what is best for the schools. 
The boards are well represented by men—I wish 
there were also more women. None of you will 
deny the fact that a term on a school board ought 
to be longer than two years. You are scarcely 
initiated into your labors when some politician 
wants your job. I am told there are school board 
members in this state who can neither read nor 
write. That’s brought about by politics. The 
good members are not allowed to serve long enough. 
I would have a school board member elected for 
eight years, nothing less. If a member is subjected 
to a re-election every two years, he is not so apt to 
deliberate freely; he is hampered on questions of 
appointment. Now, if I want to be re-elected next 
spring, I’ve got to be careful. If I oppose some 
old useless school ma’am, some crank of an old maid 
who never knew how to teach, I will have every 
friend she ever had against me. I expect to get 
beat; I am too aggressive, too frank. A man of 
this kind don’t last long on a school board. 

Mr. Secrist recommended that this body urge 
upon the legislature the enactment of a law making 
the term of school board at least eight years. 

The committee on permanent organization re 
ported the following: President, E. R. Montford, 
Cincinnati; Secretary, Mrs. Cotton Mather, Hills 
boro. 

Dr. Wilson, of Columbus, in discussing the 
Secrist speech, held that it was not the length of 
term that was required as much as it was a correct 
mode of representation. He favored general or 
representation at large, instead of ward or district 
representation. 

S. B. Price spoke on the evil motives that men 
have on trying to get on school boards. He opposed 
long terms. Wm. Shupe, F. S. Bartlett and W. G. 
Frizell closed the discussion. The latter favored 
brief terms. Mr. Markel said there are two ob 
jectionable classes in school boards; one that pays 
no taxes, consequently is careless, the other that 
gets on the school board for the simple purpose of 
keeping taxes down, consequently retrogressive. 

Hon. J. M. Weaver then spoke on the “Mode of 
selecting members of Boards of Education,” as 
follows: I know of no best methods for selecting 
school boards. Ohio cities have various methods. 
I do not believe in ward representation. Some 
wards are intelligent, others are not. The slums do 
not elect vood members. Ll believe in the selection 
of members at large. The best members in’ boards 
are those who keep in closest touch with the people, 
who are free from hobbies, who see the value of 
giving the boy who must leave school at the age of 
fourteen, the best equipment. I object to literary 
people on the board; I want simply intelligent 
people. I favor sensible business and professional 
men.—also good mothers. In brief, the best men in 
the community, intelligent, upright, conscientious, 

ought toserve— men whocan give sufficient time 
and give it cheerfully. I would not have boards 
too large or too small. I believe school board mem 
bers ought to be paid for services. 

EK. B. Ridenour, Wm. Markel, Dr. Lowe, H. A. 
Surface, W. J. Whitworth, Frederick C. Bryan, P. 
N. Sigler and W. W. Carson, took part in the dis 


cussion, which was closed by Messrs. Secrist and 
Weaver. The latter believed that boards should be 
in politics. 

Mr. Flumerfelt moved that a committee on reso 
lutions of five be appointed. Carried. 

The chair then appointed Messrs Geo. Flumerfelt, 
P. N. Sigler, Dr. E. F. Wilson, Maj. F. C. Bryan, 
W. W. Garson. 

Adjourned. 

DELEGATES PRESENT. 

Hon. O. T. Corson, Prof. Jas. H. Cantield, Supt. J. 
A. Shawan, T. A. Morgan, Secretary Williams, Hon. 
Frank Rathmell, Prof. E. E. White, Martin A. 
Gmuender, Dr. Wilson, all from Columbus; Supt. 
W. H. Cole, Marysville; Pres. S. F. Secrist, Chilli 
cothe; Pres. J. M. Weaver, P. N. Sigler, W. G. 
Frizell, Dayton; Geo. Flumerfelt, Belleville; Pres. 
J. W. Reay, P. Clerk, C. A. Wilson, Mount Sterling; 
EK. W. Crockett, Pres. John Hilt, Green Creek; Jos. 
Foark, 8. Dist. No. 10. Washington Township; Pres. 
C. P. Reay, J. M. Deyo, Derby; Pres. W. F. L. 
Block, Galion; Pres. A. J. Surface, West Liberty: 
Frank Wolcott, Franklin; Pres. George Moore, 
Xenia; Pres. Jas. T. Kelly, R. M. Gillehand, Bellaire; 
Pres. Cyrus Minnick, Greenville; Pres. Geo. G. 
Jennings, Woodsfield; Miss Mary H. Collins, So. 
Charleston; Mrs. R. A. Sheldon, Pres. Sparta; Pres. 
L. H. Pool, De Graff; Sanford Leaf, Hilliard; D. L. 
Ingard, Upper Sandusky; Jos. Atkinson, Pataskala: 
Pres. J. E. Snider, Harrisburg; Pres. Thomas 
Boutall, Members Buss and Kendall, Cleveland; 
Pres. Martin R. Andrews, W. H. Leeper, Marietta; 
F. S. Bartlett, Kenton; Thomas Carpenter, S. H. 
Ewing, New Albany; Moses Cosgray, Luther 
Mitchell, Washington Township, Franklin Co.; Pres. 
L. W. Kurtz, Leipsic; Pres. E. D. Roberts, Clerk W. 
F. Frame, Corwin; Pres. E. R. Monfort, Cincinnati; 
B. S. Farmer, Truro Township, Franklin Co.; 
Clerk Samuel Locke, Harrison Township, Preble Co.; 
John VY. H. Lewis, Warren; Pres. W. C. Walton, 
Hilliard; W. L. Pinkerton, Alton; L. S. Johnston, 
Madison; G. D. Ridenour, Buchtel; John F. Hudson, 
Millersburg: Pres. Geo. H. Hoffman, Laneaster; 
J. W. Shawhan, Morrow: J. B. Parker, T. M. With 
gott, New-Holland; Geo. Shepard, Hicksville; Dr. J. 
H. Lowe, Piqua; T. S. Postle, Alton Co.; A. L. 
Mumma, Goshen Twp., Champaign Co.; Pres. W. J. 
Whitworth, Youngstown; Pres. A. E. Hartzell, 
Girard; L. E. Keyser, Pultney Township, Belmont 
Co.; Pres. W. N. Andrews, Supt. S. L. Rose, Hamil 
ton; Pres. A. B. Finch, G. R. Keller, Oxford; Miss 
Bertha Coover, London; Pres. John Martin, James 
A. Bruce, James H. Bruce, Wooster Township, 
Wayne Co.; Pres. J. J. Ofarrell, W. T. Marshall, M. 
T. Drake, Monroe Township, Perry Co.; Pres. Sam’l 
Eichenbaum, C. H. Bell, Geo. Roof, Corning: Pres. 
C. H. Ketter, Ironton; Philip Bunford, Chas. E. 
Uncapher, Big Island Township, Marion Co.; Dr. L. 
W. Campbell, Pres., Ada; M. D. Burke, Pemberton; 
Pres. S. B. Price, Hubbard Township, Trumbull Co.; 
Pres. W. S. Rhodes, Kent; Clerk G. T. Baughman, 
La Rue; Chas. Young, Fremont; Pres. Wm. ‘H. 
Shupe. Wm. Markel, Adelphi; Pres. 8. W. Latshaw, 
N. E. Nohl, D. H. Hoke, Columbiana; Pres. J. H. 
Kinkade, Sec’y Mrs. Marion Hopkins, Marysville; 
Chas. T. Inman, J. W. Little, Frederick C. Bryan, 
Akron; Mrs. Cotton Mather, Hillsboro; Pres. John 
V. H. Lewis, Lebanon; Pres. H. W. Cookston, 


Montgomery Township, Marion Co. 


SECOND SESSION, 7:30 P. M. 

\t this session President Canfield of the Ohio 
State University delivered an address on “What 
shall be the extent and organization of public educa 
tion.” He pointed out the requirements of a well 
rounded educational system and the mission of the 
public school system. The primary, grammar and 
high schools, as well as the university, received his 
attention. He detined in a terse and forcible man 
ner the kind of man that shonld be placed at the 
head of a state educational system. The address 
was able and at times eloquent. 

THIRD SESSION. 

At the opening of this session Mr. Surface moved 

that a committee on permanent organization be ap 
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pointed. The chair appointed on such committee 
Messrs. Surface, Weaver, Rathmel, Secrist and 
Whitworth. 

Mr. Martin A. Gemiinder then read his paper on 
“Shall the State levy for Common Schools be super 
ceded by an increased Local Levy.” 


SHALL THE STATE LEVY FOR THE SUPPORT OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS BE SUPERSEDED BY 
AN INCREASED LOCAL LEVY? 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY HON. MARTIN A. GEMUENDER. 


In order to prepare for an answer to this question it will 
be necessary to briefly review the various laws that have 
been passed, from time to time, in our state for the organiza 
tion and maintenance of a system of common schools. 

The first act of consequence was an ordinance passed by 
congress in 178 providing for the appropriation of ‘section 
16” of every township sold by the United States, for the sup- 
port of schools in the township. This appropriation was for 
the purpose of promoting the sale of public lands at a time 
when the treasury relied on this source of revenue for much 
needed funds. (Howe's Hist. of Ohio, p. 42.) 

On the 13th day of July, 1787, congress passed ‘an ordi 
nance for the government of the territory of the United 
States northwest of the river Ohio.’ Article IIT. of this 
ordinance begins with the following words: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to 
good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be encouraged. 

The constitution of 1802, adopted by the people of the state 
of Ohio upon its admission into the Union, in its Bill of 
Rights, Article VIII., restates the spirit of this clause in 
these words : 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being essentially 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind 
schools and the means of instruction shall forever be encour 
aged by legislative provision, not inconsistent with the 
rights of conscience.’ 

Likewise, the constitution of 1851, Article L, See. 7, follows 
the same line in declaring: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, however, being essen 
tial to good government, it shall be the duty of the general 
assembly to pass suitable laws to protect every religious «i 
nomination in the peaceable enjoyment of its own mode of 
public worship, and to encourage schools and the means of 
instruction.” 

Then in Article VI., Sections 1 and 2 we have 

Sec. 1. “The principal of all funds, arising from the sal 
or other disposition of lands, or other property, granted ot 
entrusted to this state for educational and religious put 
poses, shall forever be preserved inviolate, and undiminished 
and, the income arising therefrom, shall be faithfully applied 


to the specific objects of the original grants, or appropria 
tions.’ 


Sec. 2. ‘The general assembly shall make such provisions 
by taxation. or otherwise as, with the income arising fror 
the school trust fund, will secure a thorough and efficient 
<ystem of common schools throughout the state; but, no r 
ligious or other sect, or sects, shall ever have any exclusive 
right to. or control of, any part of the school funds of thi 
state.’ 


Here then, evidently, is ample constitutional authority for 
the founding and maintaining of a public school system, 
and of this authority the general assembly was not back- 
ward in availing itself. The statute books of the state, for 
more than half a century, have given space to innumerable 
laws of all kinds for perfecting and supporting our common 
schools. The most important of these are here quoted to 
show the gere:al trend and character. 

The first Jaw of this kind, of any general importance, was 
that passed January 22, 1821. This law provided for the 
organization of townships into school districts containing 
from twelve to forty householders, in which districts the 
property of persons residing therein were liable to taxation 
to an amount not greater thap one half the state and county 
tax, for the cost of erecting sohool houses and making up 
any deficiency by reason of people unable to pay tuition. 
The general expense of conducting schools ‘to be assembled 
on parents or guardians of all the scholars in proportion to 
the number of scholars, who may have been schooled, being 
residents of the district.” 

Oo February 5, 1825, County Commissioners were author 
ized to levy on the county duplicate for the county schools 
one-half mill. Township trustees were directed to lay off 
their townships into schools districts. Provision was also 
made for paying over to school directors the proceeds of the 
sale of “Sec. 16." Here we have the first real levy for 
school purposes, and this law is held by State Commissioner 
8. Lewis, in his report for 1838, to be the commencement of 
the common school system. 

On January 30, 1827, the levying of a local tax ‘to erect, 
repair or complete a school house.”’ was authorized. provid 
ed it received the approval of householders and tax payers 
ata properly conducted election. There was also established 
“the Common School Fund” which was to consist of all 
money arising from the sale of lands granted for the support 
of common schools and bequests; all of which was to con- 
stitute an ‘irreducible fund” to be paid over to the state 
and upon which the state pledges its faith to pay annually 
six per cent. interest. 

February 10, 1829, the county levy was raised to % mills, 
and made mandatory on county oflicers. 

March 10, 1831, county commissioners were granted 
authority to levy an additional] ‘4 of a mill. 


March 12, 1836, the county levy was raised to 1', mills 
with the additional authority granted the commissioners 
to exceed this levy 4% mill. Should, however, the commis- 
sioners not deem this levy expedient and fail to make it, 
then, townships and incorporated cities, upon obtaining the 
consent of a majority of the legal voters of the township or 
city, were empowered to levy an additional 1'4 mills. 

March 7, 1838. was established what is now known as the 
“State Common School Fund.” This fund was made up as 
follows: Interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum on 
all surplus revenue, interest on proceeds of salt lands, 
revenue derived from taxes on banks, insurance and bridge 
companies, and the proceeds of such a state levy as will 
yie'd in all $200.000.00. At the same time counties were 
directed to raise their levies to 2 mills. In this levy, made to 
swell the State Common School Fund to $200,000.00, we have 
the first instance of a genera) state tax for school purposes. 
The fund when made up was distributed to the several 
counties in accordance with the number of school youth 
contained therein. In 1838 the state's levy was 44 mill. 

March 16, 1839, counties were authorized to reduce their 
levy to 1 mill, with the proviso, however, that any deficiency 
that might arise was to be assessed on those sending children 
to school in proportion to the number of children sent. 
(Hard times had probably arrived.) 

In 1842, the “State Common School Fund” was reduced 
to $150,000.00. 

February 8, 1M7, county commissioners were directed not 
to levy in excess of 2-5 of one mill. This limit was raised to 
1 mill the following year. 

On February 21, 1849, we have another organization. 
Cities and townships,. not governed by special laws, having 
a population of 200 or more. were authorized to organize into 
school districts and levy a tax of not to exceed 4 mills. In 
case this levy should prove insutlicient for maintaining the 
schools thirty-six weeks, a tuition charge was authorized to 
make up the deficiency. 

March 24, 1851, the “State Common School Fund” was 
fixed at $300,000.00. Deficiency from investments if it should 
arise to be made good by state taxation. 

Ou March 14, 1853. the laws of taxation for school pur 
poses were again completely revised. The $300,000.00 state 
fund act was repealed and in its stead was provided that 
“For the purpose of atfording the advantages of a free 
education to all the youth of this state” the State Common 
School Fund shall consist of the sum produced bya 2 mill 
levy on the grand list of taxable preperty of the state, the 
sum to be distributed to the several counties in proportion 
to the enumeration of scholars. 

May 1, 1S54, this levy was reduced to 1', mills. 

March 16, 1860, there was a further reduction to 1 4-10 
mills. 

May 1:3, 1861, the limit for local school taxes was placed 
at mills. 

April 30, 162, the state tax was reduced to13-10 mills and 
local taxes to 2°, mills. 

March 158, Jsé4, township boards were permitted to levy 
as high as three mills or a greater amount if it met the con 
sent of voters at an election. 

April 4, 1966, boards in cities and in incorporated villages 
were permitted to levy as high as 4 mills, or a 
amount if consented to by voters at an election. 


greater 


April 1, 1867, limit for local levies was raised to 6 mills. 
This limit might be raised for school house purposes if con 
cented to by voters at an election. 

May 5, 1865, this limit was raised to7 mills. 

May 1, 1871, the state's levy was placed at 1 mill. 

May 1, 1893, the general assembly revised the entire code 
of school laws. Up to this date the schools of the state had 
been organized under and were governed by three general 
acts and an almost infinite number of special laws. To use 
the words of State Commissioner Harvey, ‘‘Each of these 
laws had been repeatedly amended and supplemented—some 
of these supplementary acts applying to one and some to all 
existing school laws—until boards of education, in some 
districts, were unable to determine under what law their 
schools were organized. Although there were but two 
general classes of school districts in the state—‘townsbip 
districts’ and ‘separate districts'—the laws were so varied in 
their application of them, that much perplexity resulted, 
and frequent errors occurred in their construction or inter- 
pretation.” 

Under the provisions of the new act the state was divided 
into school districts styled, (1.) ‘City districts of the first 
class,’’ to which belonged cities having a population of 
10,000 or more. (2.) “City districts of the second class, to 
which belonged cities having a population of less than 10,000, 
(3.) “Village districts.” (4.) “Special districts.” (5.) 
‘*Township districts.”” All boards of education were author- 
ized to levy not to exceed seven mills, and in districts other 
than those of the first class, an additional levy for school 
house purposes was authorized if the consent of the voters 
was obtained at an election. This act contains also an 
important provision in that it makes it the duty of the 
county commissioners of any county to perform in full the 
functions of a board of education in case a local board in 
any one year failed to certify the required levy or to provide 
sufficient school privileges for all the youth of school age in 
the district. The law further attaches a penalty of a fine 
against such school directors as fail to perform these duties 
required of them. The “State Common School Fund" 
remained as the proceeds of one mill. 

April 21, 1877. city districts of the first class (excepting 
Cincinnati), for the purpose of obtaining or improving 
school property, were authorized to issue bonds in anticipa 


tion of income from taxes levied. Such bund issue, however 
shall be in any one yearin no greater amount than would 
equal aggregate of a tax at the rate of two mills, for the 
year next preceding such issue. 

The next act of general importance was the act of March 
20, 1891. This act provided that the rate of levy for the 
“State Common School Fund” shall be designated by the 
general assembly at least once in two years, and if the gen- 
eral assembly shall fail to designate the rate for any one 
year the same shall be one mill upon each dollar of valua- 
tion of taxable property of the state. 

The acts of 1873 and 1891, with some minor modifications, 
which mainly effect some particular localities, are the acts 
which we look up to to-day for guidance. 

In summing up, we find ample authority conferred upon 
the general assembly, by the constitution, for founding, 
directing anil maintaining ‘‘by taxation or otherwise” such 
a system of free schools as it may select. We find that the 
first school organized under state direction was largely sup- 
ported by tuition charges, the taxpayer being liable only for 
the cost of erecting school houses and such deficiency as 
might arise by reason of some being unable tu pay their 
tuition. Later, counties were authorized to levy a modest 
local tax which was allowed to increase from time to time 
until the general district system prevailed. This local tax 
could be augmented through an appeal to the local electors 
and taxpayers. After a period of seventeen years had 
elapsed the State Common School Fund” was established 

1838) to give additional aid. From 1839 to 1847 there 
appears to have been a general reduction in all taxation for 
common school purposes. In 1849 the district system was 
introduced and localities were pe mitted a levy of four mills. 

Having now made this brief hi: \orical review let us exam- 
ine into the workings of the State s levy for the “State Com- 
mon School Fund.” 

Directly after the passage of the act of 1853 above referred 
to. Mr. H. H. Barney, the State Commissioner of Common 
Schools, in his report for 1854, remarks: ‘The general 
assembly determined that the taxation requisite to secure a 
thorough and efficient system of common schools through 
out the state, should constitute a general school fund, to be 
distributed among the counties according to the number of 
youth of schoo] age. The consequence is, and herein is the 
only objection to the substitution of a state for a county 
school tax, that some counties pay more than they receive, 
while a far greater number gain by the arrangement.”” To 
illustrate, the following list is given: 


DISTRIBUTION FOR 1si3. 


COUNTIES BENEFITED. 


Adams .++++- $4,185.23 sLogan 
Allen. 4,723.36 F Loraine 
Ashland 1,910 72 }Lucas 
(Ashtabula 3,497.82 [Medina . 
(Athens 6,972.59 Meigs .. 
Auglaize... 3.641.58 ‘Mercer 
Belmont 1,328.75 Morrow 
Brown 1.748.74 Monroe 
Carroll 2,635.11 Morgan 
Cleremont 52907 Noble 


Coshocton 
Crawford 
Cuyahoga 


2,634.81 Ottawa 
2,225.02 Paulding 
1,540.25 Perry 





Darke ; 3,112.47 Pike. 

Defiance 2,346.88 Putnam 

Delaware 438.57 Richland . 

Fulton 3,578.70 Sandusky 

Gallia 1,655 30 Scioto 280 0 

Geauga 941.12 Seneca... 1.140.465 

CGruernsey 3951.12 Shelby... ; 1,495.42 

Hancock 4,914 41 Trumbull 234.233 

Hardin ; 1,876.50 Tuscarawas 4,553.64 

Henry 1,728.47 Union 2,914.38 

Highland 817.74 Van Wert 2.368 84 

Hocking + 5,286.99 Vinton 3.622.737 

Ho)]mes 3,316.24. Washington 6,967.91 

Jackson ... 4,804.80 Wayne 1,171.78 

Knox 1,082.18 Williams 3,812.61 

Lake 541.79 Wood 3,462 02 

Lawrence 4,221.33 Wyandotte 1,164.19 
COUNTIES TAXED. 

Butler $9 521.75 Huron $ i.72 

Champaign 1,937.02 Jefferson ? 654.00 

Clark 7,120.50 Mahoning 978.86 

Clinton i 94022 Marion 704.53 

Columbiana . 279.02 Miami 1,610.53 

Frie 232.89 Montgomery 12.219,62 

Fairfield 1,957.90 Muskingum 3,598.47 

Licking 1,763.01 Pickaway ¥.071 OS 

Madison 3,263.14 Portage 2.006 93 

Fayette 1.239.44 Preble 

Franklin ‘_ 12,800.07 Ross . 

Green ; 7,119 14 Stark 

Hamilton. 71,163.42 Summit 

Harrison .. ‘ 40.37 Warren. 6,698.13 


In these inequalities Mr. Barney finds a commentary on the 
wisdom of the law. He continues—'‘'Is it not reasonable to 
suppose that Hamilton county, and especially the city of 
Cincinnati, will regard the distribution of her munificent 
largess in eleven counties of northwestern Ohio, and the 
border countries of the Ohio river as far as the Muskingum, 
not only a wise measure of public policy, but as sure to be 
returned at no distant day by the increase of productive 
energy, which is one obvious result of general education? 
Nor will Franklin county be dissatisfied because Fulton, 
the average of whose lands is $2.85 per acre, receives an 
educational surplus of $3,578.70, or about one-fourth of the 
amount contributed by the seat of government beyoud the 
sum received. Montgomery and Preble also—seated in the 
heart of the Miami valley, and enriched by the construction 
of the Miami canal—certainly have no just cause for com 
plaint, when, by a glance on their parallel of latitude to 
their eastern border of the state, it is found that Monroe 
and Noble, counties almost mountainous in surface, and 
situated beyond the incidental benefits of the public works, 
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are the recipients of most of the amount contributed by the 
former counties. By a similar principle of compensation, 
Ross, Pickaway and Fairfield counties are charged with the 
educational surplus allotted to Pike, Jackson, Hocking and 
Perry counties—the fertile Pickaway plains aiding the 
adjacent highlands. Muskingum acknowledges her obliga 
tions to the improvement of the river so called, by contribu- 
tions to the schools of Guernsey and Belmont; and as we 
proceed northwardly, Stark, Summit, and (since the ap- 
praisement of 1853) Cuyahoga—counties traversed and 
developed by the Ohio canal—are found to equal the resour- 
ces of the adjacent counties of the lake coast.”’ 

This is all very well, but what comes of this principle of 
compensation when matters became reversed and some of 
these very counties who failed to receive the incidental 
benefits of the ‘‘public works’? were compelled to make 
donations to some counties who had? Why is this canal 
argument advanced at all? Is it admitted that in these 
unequal benefits an injustice was being done which needed 
a compensation? If so, what becomes of those counties 
which, though not traversed by canals, were yet forced to 
contribute more than they received? Again Mr. Barney, in 
justification of this tax, speaks feelingly of the contribu- 
tions of some of the wealthier counties to the less favored 
ones. Against his picture, however, may be "placed another 
one. There might be shown, for example, the cases of 
Mahoning, Lucas, and Cuyahoga counties. It might be well 
to impress you with the tears of gratitude that were shed 
last year by these counties, containing the poverty stricken 
cities Youngstown, Toledo and Cleveland, when they received 
donations from Geauga, Medina and Wyandotte counties, 
containing those opulent municipalities—Upper Sandusky, 
3,572 inhabitants, Medina, 2,073 inhabitants, and Chardon, 
1,084 philanthropists. It is rather touching to behold a 
county whose entire duplicate amounts to about $12,000,000.00 
giving a largess to a county with a duplicate of over 
$158 000,000.00. 

rhe city of Portsmouth, having a population of 12,390 ac 
cording to the census of 1890, a population as large as that 
of Toledo, Youngstown and Springfield combined in 1850, 
drew for its county (Scioto last year the sum of 39,496.62 as 
a gratuity. The counties containing Youngstown and Spring 
field, namely, Mahoning and Clarke, were considered well 
to-do in 1850. East Liverpool has a larger population to-day 
than Akron, Steubenville and Hamilton, the principal cities 
of Summit, Jefferson and Butler counties, had, combined in 
1850. Yet East Liverpool drew aid for Columbiana county 
last year to the amount of $5,379.01. Summit, Jefferson and 
Butler counties were considered as more than self-sustaining 
by Commissioner Barney back in the fifties. Take the fur 
ther case of Stark county. This is one of the counties which 
received the “incidental benefits of the public works,’ and 
is “traversed and developed by the Ohio canal.”’ In 1854 it 
was thought to be rich enough to support its own schools 
and contribute $3,265.57 to the relief of Cuyahoga and othe: 
counties, nevertheless, to-day, although its duplicate has 
risen from $12,000,000 to over $41,000,000 and the population of 
Canton, its county seat, has increased from a population of 
$.322 in 1850 to 26,189 in 1890, Stark county is now to be con 
sidered an object of charity and received in 1897 a donation 
of $969.57 from Union and Ashtabula counties, whose prin 
cipal cities are comparatively small affairs. Lucas county, 
whose duplicate has increased from less than $10,000,000 in 
1853, to over $54,000,000 in 1896, accepted last year the sum of 
$219.34, besides having been on the free list for the best part 
of half a century. 

On this list may also be found counties like, for example, 
Paulding, whose duplicate has risen from $559,675 in 1850, to 
$4,907,775 in 1896, or over 800 per cent.; Henry county, which 
increased from $732,785 to $6,535,250, or nearly 900 per cent. ; 
and Ottawa county, whose duplicate grew from $816,733 to 
$7,255,085 or about 900 percent. These three counties divided 
over $18,000 between them last year. The question naturally 
presents itself: ‘‘How wealthy must a county become before 
it can afford to educate its youth?’’ These counties are not 
as rich as some others, but then this difference in wealth in 
itself proves nothing, for let conditions be as they may some 
counties will always possess more than some others which, 
however, does not at all imply that the least wealthy county 
is poor. We have no citizens in Columbus that are as rich 
as Vanderbilt but we are not prepared to admit that Colum- 
bus is too poor to pay its own school bills. 

That the founders and supporters of the gentral state 
school tax ever intended or expected that such unjust 
inequalities would result from their efforts is not to be be 
lieved. At the time that this state tax was created the state 
of Ohio was still very much of a wilderness. Cities and vil- 
lages were few in number, small and widely scattered with 
crude means for inter-communication. The entire popula- 
tion of the twenty largest cities according to the census of 
1850, was but 231,986; Cleveland alone in 1890 contained 261,- 
353 inhabitants. The property that was taxable was in some 
localities of small value and yielded little revenue ; hence, it 
was concluded, and perhaps properly enough too, that tax 
ing the state at large and then distributing the proceeds 
among the several counties in accordance with the number 
of school youth, would relieve the situation, tide the poorer 
counties over their difficulties, and make more uniform the 
whole system of state education. Their reasoning was fair 
enough; nevertheless, results are not as they should be, and 
itis not an uncommon occurrence to have the whole pur- 
pose of the tax reversed by exacting contributions from the 
poorer counties for the benefit of richer ones. How now 
does this perverted state of atfairs come about? Let us ex- 
amine. How does the state collect and distribute the tax 


for the “State Common School Fund?” Are these opera- 
tions performed by disinterested state officials upon a general 
and uniform system throughout the state? Not at all, and I 
believe here lies the foundation of much of the injustice. 
The state tax is a state tax on paper only. In actual fact it is 
but a taking of money from one county and presenting it to 
another merely on its own representations. The state taxes 
a county on what it says it is worth, and then repays it out 
of the total collection in proportion to the number of school 
youth it alleges to contain. The valuation of property on 
which the tax is based is not a duty performed by state 
officers upon some uniform rule governing the whole state, 
but performed by local officers locally chosen and probably 
every one of them influenced to a greater or less extent by 
local bias and conditions. The state tax commission of 1893 
reports: “It is generally conceded that the assessing ma- 
chinery of the Ohio tax system is cambersome, expensive, 
inefficient, and inadequate. The inequalities and the injus- 
tice in the distribution of the burdens of taxation * * * * 
are largely due to the unequal, unjust, and dishonest assess- 
ments of property.’’ The report also hinted that ‘‘Counties 
rival each other in undervaluing property as a means of 
lessening the amount of taxes to be paid for state purposes.” 
Once ia ten years the Decennial State Board of Equalization 
endeavors to adjust inequalities but really little can be 
accomplished. To again quote the tax commission: “The 
changes in the value of real property in so long a period as 
ten years, works injustice both to the state and the tax- 
payer. The state is deprived of taxes upon increase of 
value, and the tax-payer, during, perhaps, the greater part 
of the decennial period, is compelled to pay taxes largely iu 
excess of its real value. Every one is familiar with the great 
change in the value of real estate, which often takes place 
even in so short a period as ten years.” 

\s a result of these deficiencies an examination of the re- 
turns of property, and especially personal property, made by 
local officers brings to light some unexpected combinations 
of figures. Take, for example, the returns of money and 
stocks and bonds made by some of the counties in 1892. Our 
tive largest counties returned these items as follows: 


Cuyahoga county, containing the city of Cleveland, $3,885.593 
Hamilton " - Ciucinnati, 3,841,598 


Franklin “ " . Columbus, 1,991,528 
Montgomery “ - o Dayton, 1,839,847 
Lucas ns 2 - Toledo, 29,731 


Take now the smallest of these returns, namely those of 
Lucas county, and compare them with the returns of like 
items made by Medina, Geauga, and Muskingum counties 
and we have the following combination: 


Medina county, containing the village of Medina, $375 726 
Geauga * = " ‘* Chardon, $58,321 
Muskingum ni ‘* city ‘* Zanesville, 915,458 
Lucas ” : ~ -» * Toledo, 429,731 


Medina contains a village of about 2,000 inhabitants and 
one national bank with a capital of $75,000. Geauga con 
tains a village of about 1,000 inhabitants, one national bank 
with a capital of $45,000, and one state bank with a capital 
of $25,000. Lucas county contains a city of the first class, 
having a population in 1890 of 81,434. This city has eleven 
banks, fourteen loan associations and trust companies, all 
with a combined capital of over $15.000,000. It is perhaps 
needless to say that Lucas county is the one of these four 
that is on the free list. 

In making these statements I do wish to be understood as 
implying that Lucas county is alone in the matter of under- 
valuing its property, for it is notorious that all other local- 
ities adopt exactly the same tactics. It seems to be only a 
question as to which county or city can procure the services 
of the most devoted and home-loving assessors. 

So much for the valuation of property on which this state 
tax is based. Now to review the process of enumeration. 
The enumeration of youth of school age, like the valuation of 
property for taxation, is performed by purely local agents 
who work largely on per centage or are paid by the head. 
Whereas in preparing the duplicate the tendency is to make 
small returns, in the making of the enumeration the tend- 
ency is to swell them. The county that succeeds in both of 
these lines turns several honest pennies. 


State Commissioner Harvey, in his report for 1874, thirty. 


six years after the first state tax was levied, says: “The 
enumeration of youth of school age previous to 1473 was 
taken by local directors or by persons appointed by boards 
of education. In some instances the returns were very inac 
curate—a larger number being sometimes reported than a 
careful census would have warranted. It is quite probable, 
also, that in some localities the returns were made without 
any census being taken—those making the returns reporting 
estimates only, or ‘guessing’ at the number and the age of 
youth in their sub-districts, districts or wards—and that be 
fore these returns Were reported to this department they were 
occasionally altered by those through whose hands they 
passed.”’ Mr. Harvey. however, hopes that as the new laws 
require that the enumeration be taken by sworn officials, 
and that the returns are to be accompanied by affidavits, 
that henceforth no return will be received which is not made 
as the law directs. 

Whether the hopes of the commissioner have been realized 
I am unable to state. The time at my disposal for the prep- 
aration of this paper has been too limited to go further in 
this line of investigation. The law gives the state commis- 
sioner of common schools authority to order a re-enumera- 
tion if the returns have the appearance of baing erroneous. 
Just how much this means in practice I am unable to state, 
for the state officer is compelled to rely on the statements of 


local agents unless he goes to the pains of assigning special 
persons to perform the service. 
The following is the distribution for 1897: 


COUNTIES BBNEFITED. 


Adame .. .......0.+«.. SGM  BOOs......<. ..$ 219,34 
Rn heh iae baron .. 95.16 Mahoning ............ 1,786.41 
Athens..... aes (cE) WIE: o<cc Sc cacscs 8,417.76 
Auglaize See —Ulcl (itl 5,362.82 
Belmont Pee OO eee 
Brown ; .. 4,778.29 Morgan............... 1,282.38 
Cleremont............ 4.99568 Noble................. 4,823.79 
Columbiana . 5,379.01 Ottawa ........ ... 3,743.68 
Coshocton ............ 1,389.70 Paulding ............. 9,339.12 
Cuyahoga ......... SCs BORE ow... ccc cc ccscce SEU 
Defiance ...-. 4,143.38 Pike .... Sere 
Fulton .... sh 2,685.05 Putnam....... 6,331.78 
Gallia. 7,939.13 Ross bint « fuiceae 
COUOEOOY «once cnc GI IID 6.050 06 co05:5c5cc0 
Hardin . secce SAE MII 5 occ 00 coccve 209.30 
Henry.. ee OE 
Highland ............. 1,752.96 Trambauill............. 875.77 
Hocking . 7,140.62 Tuscarawas .......... 7,014.38 
Holmes . 5 2,528.21 Van Wert............. 5,469.05 
Jackson : 10,884.24 Vinton .... ... +. 4,638.93 
Jetferson 2,200.51 Washington ...... 8.505.32 
Lawrence 13,176.46 Williams . 1,786.72 
Loraine sie 1,319.59 Wood....... ..... 2,089.97 
COUNTIES TAXED. 
Ashland .. ..$2.010.86 Lake.... $5,256.37 
Ashtabula ....se-. 216.78 Licking. .. 4,396.16 
Butler .. 6,417.59 Logan ...... - 861.17 
Carroll eu 366,51 Madison .. . 3428.84 
Champaign ..... 5,192.45 Marion .... 2,547.46 
Clark .. ; 7 847.02 Medina . 2,463.07 
Clinton sie 1,908.47 Miami..... .. 2,572.35 
Crawford ..... 1,933.71 Montgomery .18.870.82 
Darke. 614.04 Morrow +e ee 3,429.42 
Deleware 7% 3 089.31 Muskingum beeeea 15.15 
Erie . . 422.28 Picknay ... ‘ 3,541.07 
Fairfield . i 1,840.45 Portage 5,114.01 
Fayette . 2650.31 Preble ................ S.SaBI9 
Franklin 22,80%.78 Richland 4,826.94 
Geauga . .. 187589 Sandusky .... 149.97 
Greene . 4,560.01 Beneca ... “ 1.597.40 
Hamilton ...58.414 97 Summit.. .... 6,407.79 
Hancock RED PIII ois on css ccacees 736.79 
Harrison 1.976.965 Warren. ... 4,594.39 
Huron BTM WOM icc is nics cncces 2 565 04 
Knox . 1,999.87 Wyandot 2,021.07 


In the above list of counties benefited it will be noticed 
that there are not less than fifteen counties ‘that have re 
ceived the incidental benefits of the public works,”’ counties 
that are traversed and have been developed by the canals. 
Hamilton, Franklin, Montgomery, and Clarke counties come 
in for their usual heavy assessments, while Belmont, Colum- 
biana, Mahoning, Stark, Wood, Lucas, and Cuyahoga are on 
the receiving list. 

Leaving now, out of the argument, the points above dwelt 
on, and assuming that the state tax is fairly collected and 
distributed, the question still remains: ‘Is the state tax at 
the present day a proper one?” 

1 have been told that to abolish this tax would be aiming 
a blow at the very heart of the public school system, for it 
was part of the public policy that in order that the poor 
may be educated, the well-to-do must contribute to pay for 
their education. I. fail to see any argument advanced in 
this for the reason that whether the taxation be general or 
local, it will always be the well-to-do who will bear the bur- 
den of taxation. Changes in method of taxation do not 
change this feature at all. 

As matters stand now the state’s levy furnishes hardly one- 
eighth of the outlay for educational purposes, saying noth- 
ing of the large sums expended for private and parochial 
schools. An abandonment of the tax would therefore not 
by any means be a vital blow at the public school system, or 
education in general. 

Furthermore, the state authorities will still exercise the 
right of determining, and directing, what shall constitute a 
public school system and to what extent it shall be main- 
tained by counties, cities and districts. A case of unusual 
poverty could be provided for by an appropriation from the 
state’s funds. This method of relief would have the advant 
age of being furnished by the entire state and not as now by 
certain individual counties. 

The state of Ohio has undergone a very material change 
for the better since this tax was first thought necessary. 
From a rural district the state has advanced into the fore 
most line of the union, far surpassing, in commercial and 
industrial importance, many of the original thirteen states. 
Population has increased from about 1,000,000 in 1850 to over 
3,600,000 in 1890, The duplicate has likewise increased from 
$593,396,648 in 1853 to $1,778,138,477 in 1890. Nor has this 
advance been confined to particular localities, for, as has 
been shown, even the poorest counties have increased their 
wealth at least eight fold. 

Bearing these facts in mind, and then looking at the table 
of the 1897 distribution, it becomes a matter of difficulty to 
believe that the great state of Ohio, one of whose citizens is 
at the present moment the President of the United States, 
is so poor that forty-six out of eighty-eight, or more than 
one-half, of her counties are too poor to give a good common 
school education to the youth within their bounderies. 
This belief will find lodgment in the minds of very few of 
our citizens. 

The more I examine this question the more I am confirmed 
in the belief that the state tax, whatever may have been its 
usefulness in bygone years, has outlived its time. I there- 
fore recommend that the tax for the “State Common School 
Fund” be abolished, and that school districts be permitted 
to levy one mill in addition to the amount authorized by 
law. This will not change the amount for school purposes. 

In making this recommendation I know that I am not 
alone. In 1895 the Commercial Club of Cincinnati carefully 
reviewed our entire state system of taxation from its econo- 














mical as well as from its legal side. Statements were pre- 
sented as to “the evils of our present tax system; the ine- 
quality of valuation of real estate in the various counties; 
the impossibility of securing adequate returns of even tangi- 
ble personal property, let alone the intangible; the lack of 
uniformity by which values are ascertained, a monthly rule 
for the merchant and manufacturer, a yearly rule for the 
farmer and consideration of property in other states for 
certain corporations.” A strong plea was entered for 
‘Local option in taxation.”’ Chairman Mr. M. E. Ingalls, in 
submitting a committee report, declared for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of the state tax for the support of schools and 
a relegating of this matter of taxation to the several 
counties. 

Returning again to our historical introduction we note 
that schools were originally supported by local taxation, 
later the state lent its aid by a general levy, this levy 
reached its maximum of two mills in 1853. Now it should be 
further noted that while local taxation has steadily in- 
creased until it reached its present proportions, the state 
tax has followed an opposite course and steadily declined, 
first to 1°4 mills, then 1 4-10 mills, then to 1 3-10 mills, then to 
one mill, until finally in 1891 the whole matter of a state tax 
was left at the discretion of the general assembly with the 
single proviso that the levy should be one mill in case the 
legislature should fail to take action. The general trend 
has been. for the last forty years or more, for local taxes to 
increase and the state tax to diminish; that is, the tendency 
has been, more and more. to assess the cost of education 
upon the local taxpayers, or make each district provide for 
its own people. 

Examination of the distribution of the state tax collec- 
tions as it has been made from year to year, discloses that 
the benefits, as far as some counties are concerned, have 
been of a shifting nature. Take the case of Cuyahoga 
county. In some years it has been on the free list, in others 
it has been assessed, but there are some half a dozen counties 
that have patiently, year after year, borne the brunt_of the 
assessment. I am of the opinion that the time has arrived 
when in all fairness and good grace they may ask to be 
relieved. 


The paper was well received. Mr. Secrist moved 
that the paper be printed. Carried. 
Dr. E. E. White, of Columbus, Ohio, then spoke 


on “School Administration” making the following 
points: 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION, 
BY DR. E. I WHITE, OF COLUMBUS, 


The immediate end to be secured by school administration 
is efficient schools, and the end of the school is the right 
instruction and training of children. The school exists for 
the pupils, and not the pupils for the school. 

Che fundamental right is the right of childhood his is 
not only the one fundamental right but it is conservator of 
all other rights. Inthe center of our civilization is a littl 
child. Take wise and loving care of that child and all 
interests are secure; neglect that child and all human inter 
ests are in jeopardy. ‘And Jesus took a little child and set 
him in the midst of them.’ That was the typical act, not 
only of Christianity, but of « ivilization. 

Three agencies, under God, stand by the cradle of every 
child—the family, the community and the state—and these 
are joined in a sacred alliance to furnish needed instruction 
and training. If the family neglects its duty, then it is the 
duty of the community and the state to hear the cry of 
childhood, And for this high service the state is clothed 
with plenary power. Every dollar of its property is under 
mortgage for the preparation of even the pauper’s child for 
the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. The child is 
born into a civilization which he has not made and under a 
government which demands his allegiance. Preparation for 
the demands and duties of this imposed civilization and 
government is the birthright of every child. The school is a 
guaranty of this birthright. It faces the needs and interests 
of the child. 

The first step in the organization of a system of schools is 
the determining of the territorial unit of organization. Ex 
perience shows that the smallest civil unit is minimum school 
unit. The school district in cities should be the municipal 
ity and in rural communities the town or township should be 
the se hool district For school purposes, as well as for local 
government, the city, and the township should each be the 
unit of school organization. The schools of a State should 
not be organized as local or municipal institutions. Schools 


are agencies through which the State serves its children and 


youth, and school officers are agents of the State. 

For efficient school administration, each school district 
must be organized with necessary officers. Experience has 
hown that the schools of a city o1 township should be or 
ganized under the authority and general direction of a Board 
of Education, responsible to and executing powers imposed 
by the State, and, at the same time, representing the inte 

t of the community There is no time at present 
to consider the question whether the members of a 
School Board should be appointed or elected what should 
be the number of such members, or their term of office 
These matter depended much on conditions, The experi 
ence of large cities seemed to favor an appointive system 
but in nine-tenths of the school districts of the United 


es, the elective system will probably be continued. There 


be 1 f 


io way. if desirabl or the avoidance of the 


t ts of popular government. he one thing, however, 
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always to be demanded is that party politics shall not be 
permitted to come between the people and good schools. 
The one inspiring purpose of every member of a Schoo! 
Board should be to serve the children, not a party or a clique. 
School administration should lovingly face the child. 

The efficient administration of public schools forbids the 
committing of the responsibility and duties of boards of edu- 
cation to sub-district boards. This has been a fatal weak- 
ness in school organization wherever attempted, whether in 
the city or the township. One board of education, and one 
only, should administer school affairs. Sub-district boards 
in townships or towns have crippled school progress in exery 
state where they have been organized. 

The administration of a system of schools involves two 
quite distinct functions—the legislative and executive. The 
state legislature enacts laws for the organization and gen- 
eral management of schools, and the board of education in 
each district is endowed by the state with other necessary 
legislative powers. This legislative action is the chief func- 
tion of the board of education or an organized body. All 
experience shows that such a board cannot wisely attend to 
the details of administration. 

rhe executive function sub-divides into two distinet de- 
partments, which may be called the business department 
and the pedagogic department. The business department 
should be under the immediate direction of an officer pre- 
pared by experience and ability to attend to the business 
side of school administration. The members of a board of 
education should not be spending their time upon details 
which a competent clerk or business manager can attend to 
much more efticiently. 

Experience also shows that the pedagogic function should 
be committed to a superintendent of schools; and his duties 
should be defined by state law, and his tenure of office should 
be made sufliciently long and secure to afford him needed 
freedom in the discharge Of his duties. This supervisory 
function should include the perfection of the course of study 
and the selection of teaching appliances, as well as the im- 
provement of methods of instruction and discipline. In 
large cities the superintendent should be aided by needed 
assistant supervisors, and, in all school systems, the experi 
ence and wisdom of the entire teaching body should be so 
organized as to promote the efliciency and progress of the 
schools. Teaching is becoming a very complex art. Its 
principles and methods can only be determined by those who 
are actually in contact with children, 

No public officers assume a higher responsibility than 
those who are responsible for the education of children and 
youth. The best service of the board of education is in 
facing the teachers towards better methods and higher r 
sults, and adding its approval and encouragement to every 
step of progress taken. 


FOURTH SESSION. 


The committee on resolutions reported the follow 
ing by Mr. P. N. Sigler: 

Whereas, it has been reported that a bill is to be 
introduced into the state legislature to repeal the 
law giving women the right of suffruge at school 
elections: and whereas, it is the sense of the presid 
ents and members of Ohio School Boards, in con- 
ference assembled, that such action would be un 
wise and unfair to the women of the state; there- 
fore, be it resolved that we, representing the school 
boards of the state, do hereby enter our protest to 
the introduction of the proposed bill. 

Carried. 

In absence of the regular speakers on the program, 
Mr. Sigler opened a discussion on the subject of 
kindergarten education. He favored the idea and 
made a strong plea for its introduction. 

Mrs. George Moore, of Xenia, favored the kinder 
garten idea and pointed to the necessity of working 
up a sentiment in a community in order to enable 
a board to act favorably in the matter. 

Mr. Montfort gave an idea of the progress of 
kindergarten work in Cincinnati. He cordially en 
dorsed kindergartens. 

In response to Mr. Rathmel’s question, Mr. Sigler 
gave information as to the condition of the Dayton 
schools. Mr. Rathmel then explained that kinder 
gartens were popular in Columbus and it was only 
for want of funds that they had not as yet been 
developed. 

Mr. Secrist believed that kindergartens provided 
for the physical as well as the mental welfare of the 
child. He doubted whether the smaller towns were 
ripe for their introduction. 

Mr. Weaver pointed to the danger of creating too 
much popularity for kindergartens. He did not 
believe in overlooking the more necessary features 
of school system. Dayton secured funds to pursue 
kindergarten work but an insufficient amount for 
the necessary work. He believed that relishes 








could be dispensed 
with for solid foods. 


Mrs. Mather in 
quired whether child 
ren who had received 
kindergarten training 
were better equipped 
for the regular primary 
grades. Mr. Sigler 
replied in the affirma 
tive. 

M. W.J. Whitworth 
then read his address 
entitled: “Are forty 
weeks of school desir 
able?” 





WM. J. WHITWORTH, 
Youngstown, O. 


ARE FORTY WEEKS SCHOOL DESIRABLE. 


The schools of Youngstown are in session during a period 
of thirty-eight weeks including the holidays known as 
Thanksgiving, Washington's Birthday and Memorial Day, 
with the Friday following these whenever they happen to 
fall upon Thursday. 

Two weeks are granted to the schools during the mid-win 
ter holidays upon various geounds, among which may be 
named the special satisfaction given to children and teachers 
by the opportunities afforded for pleasure at this particular 
time of the year, the demands upon the time of ail in prep- 
aration for Christmas, the special opportunities open to 
many of our young people for work in the stores, ete., the 
fact of the length of the summer vacation, and the general 
desirability of the interposition of this much time between 
the long fall term and the heavy winter term. 

One week vacation is granted about the first of April. 
With these vacations, it is necessary, in order to secure the 
period of year most favorable to study and school work, to 
have the schools begin either the first or the second Monday 
of September, preferably the first Monday. With this ar 
rangement the schools are not out before the middle of June. 

This reserves to the children a period of about eleven 
weeks during that portion of the year which invites them to 
an out-door life and which makes confinement in the school 
room most irksome. 

If two weeks additional were to be added, it would require 
either the opening up of the school year one week earlier, 
the reduction of the mid-winter holiday vacation to one 
week, the doing away of the spring vacation, or else the 
extending of the school year to the firstof July. All of these 


alternatives seem to me undesirable, and for the following 
reasons: 


First, the time spent in school is now on the average five 
hours a day, exclusive of recesses, In considering the effects 
of this confinement, account must be taken of American 
children as to the habits of life and tendencies to nervous 
ness, of the nature of our climate, and especially of the 


influence of city life With its heavy drafts upon the energies 
of children. 


Considering the first, it is well known that the American 
people are an active, intelligent race, quick to change, to 
grasp opportunities, and highly susceptible to the conditions 
by which they are surrounded, 

Comparing ourselves with other people, we believe it can 
be said truthfully that life here is pursued under a pressure 
unknown to many other nations not so permeated with that 
general intelligence which so marks the people of this 
country, as shown by the widespread dissemination of litera- 
ture of all kinds and especially of the daily press. 

In consequence, the need is not so much for additional 
schooling, as the more effective development of the oppor- 
tunities now afforded, 

To this it should be added that the opportunities for real 
education in this country outside, of that given by the 


schools, is surely unsurpassed by that afforded by any other 
people. 


Self-government is one great school whose influence cannot 
be overestimated. The greater nobility of society is another. 
Cheap transportation and the habit of travel is another, 
while, not least of all heretofore mentioned, and under which 
was included the powerful influence of the press, is the wide 
range of thought and experience made possible by the 
coming together of so many nationalities. 

All these conditions seem to me not only to supplement the 
work of the school, but also to induce a tendency to nervous 
ness in the physical organization whose need certainly is not 
more time in school but, as has been remarked, a better use 
of the opportunities at present afforded. 

\ second consideration should be given to climate. On 
the whole, I think it may be claimed that the climate in this 
latitude and section at least, is so bracing and changeable 
as to promote activity of body aud mind throughout the 
year. 

There are climates of a steadier nature which may possibly 
warrant a longer attendance, but if so, by reason of a pressure 
less intense and more even. We must consider this as effect 
ing not only pupils but teachers as well, and we must not, in 
this connection, ignore a fact which is of first-class signifi 
cance, viz.: that our schools, especially city schools, are 
largely controlled and taught by women, I need not observe 
that, in consequence of the finer organization of women. 
there is a tendency to nervousness, which can only be coun 
teracted by such measure as tend to smooth the teacher's 
pathway and give sufficient opportunity for recuperation. 
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From the observations I have been able to make both 
upon teachers and children, and from the study I have been 
able to give to this question, it is my belief that the close of 
the school year so late as the middle of June is none too 
soon and its resumption about September first is none too 
early. 

There are, however, in our larger cities, certain conditions 
which must necessarily modify general conclusions, chief of 
which is the fact of over-crowding of people and the conse- 
quent lessening of physical strength, and the strength of 
those evil influences which seem to thrive only too vigorously 
even under normal conditions. 

It has been assumed in this brief paper that vacations 
mean some chance of open air life; some enjoyment of those 
recuperative influences which so abound, especially in the 
country or in towns and villages not so compactly built. 

I can see that the modifications proposed, by which an 
extension of their term of school is urged under such con- 
ditions, must arise from the fact that any change cannot be 
worse than the conditions under which life is lived. Such 
conditions are a sad commentary upon our boasted civilizi « 
tion, but, nevertheless, that they exist, and in many sections 
of our large cities almost ruin the home life of vast numbers 
of children, is only too true, 

In such cases it can hardly be denied that there are at 
present known as Vacation Schools and whose good influen- 
ces have been particularly felt, as I understand it, in such 
cities as New York, Boston and Chicago, where they have 
been successfully inaugurated and maintained, have worked 
most happily in the interests of children, 

It is my understanding, for example, that in the city of 
Cambridge, Mass., ‘‘a two-years’ experience records a growth 
from $600 expenditure, raised by private effort, on sixty or 
seventy boys, who gave an attendance of ninety-seven per 
cent.’ and in addition that “the most satisfactory evidence 
of the workings of these schools is the testimony of the 
teachers who had these pupils during the succeeding winter, 
that their own work had never been so interesting or so 
rewarding.” 

I will conclude my observations with this remark: I can 
see how, under wise direction, the long summer vacations 
for the children of any city may be utilized without harm, 
under conditions somewhat as follows: 

First, that the hours be not too long, probably through 
half-day sessions, 

Second, that the course of instruction and entertainment 
be not so much with books as with those pursuits which 
employ hand and eye, as drawing, music, sewing and manual 
training in general, and especially what in modern speech 
is called Nature Lessons, where teachers and pupils spend 
some time out in the woods engaged in such studies and 
experiences as promote insight into the phenomena of life 
about us, 

I can see that such schools, under such a general plan, 
might be made healthful to children not only in mind but as 
well in body, and afford some change, from the long summer 
vacation, whose time comes at last to grow somewhat heavy 
for both parents and children. 

With this modification I am of opinion that the length of 
the school year as at present in operation in the city which 
I represent, is quite long enough, considering, with the 
points mentioned, the extreme necessity of a sound physical 
organization for the work of life. 


Mr. A. F. Munson, of Zanesville, then read a paper 
on “Should Manual Training (for boys) and 
Domestic Science (for girls) be introduced in the 


high schools?” 


SHOULD MANUAL TRAINING AND DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE BE INTRODUCED IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL? 

BY A, F. MUNSON, OF ZANESVILLE. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: To my mind there is no 
branch of our public school education more important, and 
none that has been more overlooked and neglected than 
manual training. It is, also, a branch that is very little un- 
derstood by the public generally; at the same time there is 
nothing that will do so much good for our schools and the 
general public as a system of manual training to be taught 
in our common schools. 

Now, if any of us were going to take a drink from a stream 
or running brook, we know that the nearer the fountain 
head or spring we get, the purer and better the water, so in 
treating this subject I propose to take you to the fountain 
head and quote from Prof. Woodward, of St. Louis, the 
originator and founder of the manual training system in the 
United States, who has very kindly furnished me with docu- 
ments and data on the subject. 

In an address delivered last year, he says: ‘Universal 
responsibility demands universal education ; and that educa- 
tion must be characteristic of this age as are all the other 
institutions of modern life.” 

The educational wor!d has at last changed front, and edu- 
cation is becoming more real, m>re rational, more practical. 
“The battle has been won in England for technical educa- 
tion,” says Sir Phillip Magnus. “In this country I claim 
without hesitation that the battle of manual training has 
been won. Ten years ago there were none so blind as those 
who would not see; I refer to a majority of the educational 
leaders of this country. To-day they see ana they believe.” 

In his last report, just issued, the State Superintendent of 
Instruction for the State of Missouri, Hon. Jobn R. Kirk, 
says, having reference to the old style of instruction: 


“An impartial study of the typical school will probably 
justify the following conclusions: 

“1. That we begin by repressing, instead of directing, the 
normal inclinations of the child; 

“2. That we restrain his physical impulses instead of 
using them to promote his intellectual and moral growth; 

“3. That we educate him away from habits of action; 

“4. That we ordinarily withdraw him too far from real 
and tangible things; and fill him with facts tov remote from 
the employment which his talent and his necessities will 
require him to follow when grown to manhood. 

“Children entering school at the age of six with no appar- 
ent disposition towards laziness are known to grow less in- 
clined to work at useful things the longer they attend school; 
so true is this that large numbers of young people on leaving 
school, between the ages of fourteen and twenty, not only 
have no skill in doing useful things, such as an enlightened 
community must have done, but they have acquired a per- 
manent distaste for doing useful things. 

“This does not seem right. But it is not the fault of the 
children; it is the fault of those who misguide the children; 
it is the effect of a system. Many, very many, fourteen-year- 
ola boys and girls sit in the school-room day after day not 
only in a condition of bodily inactivity, but also in a state of 
artificially induced mental inactivity, reverie, or day-dream- 
ing, because the abstract and obscure subjects given them 'o 
‘study’ do not appeal to their interest and cannot be brought 
by them into relation with concepts built up in previous 
work and play.” 

Manual training is intended to correct these mistakes and 
avoid these dangers, and to supply the elements of healthy 
growth. We have found that the development of a healthy 
brain is dependent upon the healthy development of all our 
physical functions; skill of hand. skill of eye, a discrimin- 
ating taste, and an unerring judgment of external things— 
each one of these is associated with the development of cer- 
tain nerve centers in the brain, and these nerve centers are 
largely dependent upon actual practice with the use of tools; 
with exact drawing; with a comparison of the forms of 
matter, and with a personal experience of the nature of 
materials, and the various manifestations of force. 


We speak of an ‘‘all-round man,” and the phrase is full of 
meaning. It means that he hasa brain developed at every 
center by training along many lines with a many-sided 
culture. 

I have often used the figure of a shapely, symmetrical tree, 
which grows in an open park, where the light can shine in 
on every side. Its branches reach out on all sides; it lifts 
its leaves and buds to the refreshing rain and the strength- 
ening sun on every hand, and it grows ‘‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.’’ On the other hand, the tree which 
stands in the edge of the woods, or a plant which grows by 
a single wiudow, grows deformed; it leans to the light, it 
becomes one-sided, it is but half developed. This lack of 
symmetry typifies the product of an education which ignores 
one-half of the pupil's brain, and which throws him upon 
the world with an unsymmetrical development. 


Under the old regime, secondary education was so narrow 
that no choice was offered, and none was necessary. There 
were no developed systems of scientific study. In the high 
school in which I learned the rudiments of Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics, there was no rational study of Physics, or 
Chemistry; no Zoology, or Botany, or Drawing. Latin, 
Greek and pure mathematics were the chief studies. A little 
so-called ‘natural philosophy’ with some theoretical me- 
chanics, optics and acoustics, were learned from a book. 
Pupils were taught how the grocer made out his bills, and 
how the banker calculated interest and kept his accounts, 
but there was not a suggestion as to the principles under- 
lying the exact drawings of the architect, or the elaborate 
designs of the engineer, nor as to the essential elements in 
the arts of construction. Consequently, the course of study 
was regarded as a waste of time for the boy who did not go 
to college. 


MANUAL TRAINING KEEPS BOYS LONGER AT SCHOOL. 


While this is not a direct educational fruit, it is one indi- 
directly. In the first place, the disposition to remain at 
school shows a mental appreciation of the value of educa- 
tion, and the longer continuance in school involves more 
education and more culture. One superintendent says: 
‘*Manual Training has increased the attendance of boys in 
the high school fully 33 per cent.” A high school teacher 
says: “Of the seventy-nine boys who took manual training 
last year, seventy-five remained in the school until the close 
of the year. This is a remarkable fact in the history of our 
city schools. While another high school teacher says that 
the efficacy of Manual Training is shown by the unusual 
attendance of boys: ‘“‘more boys graduated this year than 
ever before in the history of the school.” 

I need not dwell upon the patent fact that the great ma- 
jority of boys in public schools have left school by the time 
they are thirteen years old. From the best information that 
I can get, I infer that not more than one out of 8ix of the 
St. Louis boys between the ages of fourteen and eighteen is 
at school anywhere. Manual Training would keep many of 
these boys at school. 

The explanation of this is easy. Boys find the work of 
the daily program in a Manual Training school very inter- 
esting. They come to the school] in many instances rather 
satiated with books, and their zeal is awakened in the first 
instance by their shop work and drawing, which they keenly 
relish. Interest and success in these matters lead to a gen- 
eral interest and success. 





Every teacher has had abundant experience with boys of 
great practical gifts who have very little faculty or taste 
for literary work. I remember hearing of a boy in a town 
where I went to lecture, who was a perfect terror to every 
teacher he had. He was said to be as “smart as lightning” 
but he had no taste for the work he was given to do and no 
patience with the school. His abounding life and energy 
found expression in all sorts of misdemeanors, and he was 
finally expelled from school as a nuisance, and bis education 
ceased. Such a boy would have been transformed in a Man- 
ual Training school. 

I have seen such transformations going on. I have in 
mind now, one who graduated with honors and fills a most 
honorable and respunsible position to-day, who started in 
with just the reputation that the other boy had, but his 
success, first in the shop, then in the drawing room, led to 
success in every branch of study. The late General Francis 
A. Walker, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, said, 
speaking of the old style literary high school, ‘‘There is no 
place, or only a most uncomfortable one, for those boys who 
are strong in perception, apt in manipulation, and correct 
in the interpretation of phenumena, but who are not gvod 
at memorizing, or 1ehearsing the upinions and statements 
of others; or who, by their indifference or slowness of 
speech, are unfitted for ordiuary inte!lectual gymnastics. 
These buys are quite as numerous as the other sort, and are 
quite as deserving of sympathy and respect, besides being 
rather better qualified to become of use in the industrial 
and social vrder. And yet, for this class of boys the school 
offers almost nothing upon which they can apply their 
priceless powers.’’ Now the Manual Training Schvuol pro- 
poses to cultivate and harvest both kinds of boys. 


Manual training throws light. It illumines and makes 
attractive many a subject which otherwise were dark and 
uninviting. ‘‘Myson got his start and taste tor study in the 
Manual Training Schovol.”” A Philadelphia mother asked 
the principal of the Manual Training High School if she 
could not bring a bed and let her boy sleep at school. He 
was so interested that he wanted tw be there all the time. 
Just think of the moral influence of such zeal in study and 
legitimate school work. School ought to be intensely at- 
tractive to every healthy boy. 

The discovery of a new faculty is intensely gratifying to a 
boy. We all know from more or less experience that there 
is a world of discouragement and despair in the conviction 
that one is a dunce. lt quenches ambition and even aspira- 
tion. How different the effect of learning for the first time 
that one can excel. Of a sudden the “sun looks over the 
mountain's rim” and all the world is full of light and joy 
and hope. It is like a new birth. 1 have seen a boy’s face 
shine as it never shone before with the discovery that he was 
not a dunce; that there was something he could do and do 
well. Some process of the shop, or the drawing room, or the 
science laboratory, had given him the opportunity he needed 
and he became a new boy. 

Il do not think we can overestimote the good moral in- 
fiuence of thus putting the whole boy to school, and of giving 
him achance to discover himself. This discovery of oue’s 
self generally determines one's career. 

In concrete work the judgment is re-enforced by the senses 
of sight and touch. When a boy enters the school an eighth 
of an inch is a very small quantity. A little training in 
drawing and joinery makes one-sixteenth inch familiar and 
detinite measurement, This sense of accuracy grows in 
mental work to one-thirty-second inch, and before one leaves 
the school one-sixty-fourth inch or one-one-hundreth of an 
inch is his minimum unit of measure. The growth is of 
course purely mental; the sight is no stronger, the truth is 
no more sensitive; but the mental vision is clearer and the 
judgment more sound, 

Does any one doubt the effect of all this on conduct and 
life? The comparative worthlessness of inaccuracy, of a 
want of agreement between the thought and the deed that 
was to realize the thought, is made as manifest as sunligh 
If a joint is not true; if a device is not just what it seem 
to be, it is a failure and a sham, and the boy learns to rate 
itas such, A boy who has been trained to habitsof accuracy 
in school can scarcely fail to carry those habits into all the 
work and study of life. To be accurate is to be manly in a 
high sense. When a boy has learned that seven-sixteenths 
means just what it says, neither more nor less, he has 
learned to weigh words, figures and statements, with an 
unconscious leaning towards the exact truth, and an 
instinctive objection to every departure from it. There is a 
veracity in deed as well as in word, and fortunate is he who 
learns that lesson well early in life. Professor Eggleston 
says that the boy who learns to despise ‘work out of truth,” 
who will not tell a lie in wood, will by a necessary and un- 
conscious process of reasoning despise in a greater degree a 
lie in words. I have heard of grown people who abhorred 
telling verbal lies, but would act them without serious 
difficulty. The industrious mechanic is said to be the most 
moral of men “because his occupation brings him into 
immediate relations with the truth as it is found in things." 


The social effect of thrift, hardiness, and a fondness for 
the exercise of skill in planning and constructing improve- 
ments and attending to repairs at home is by no means 
smal]. The dislike of most men for fixing things up about 
their homes arises more from inability than from indolence. 
If men really knew how to do such simple things as fix doors 
that will not shut, to repair gates, to replace a broken win- 
dow cord, to put a screw here, a nail there, a drop of oil just 
where oil is needed—if men knew about such things, they 

Continued on Page 10. 
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The addresses delivered at the Ohio State 
Convention of School Boards appear in 
this number. They are well worth the 
careful study of every conscientious mem- 
ber of a school board. 


OHIO’'S SCHOOL BOARD CONVENTION. 


The pronounced success of the state 
conference of the presidents and members 
of the boards of education of Qhio, is 
another proof of the feasibility of the 
school board convention idea. When men 
of influence and standing in educational 
work, through their school board connection, 
take an active interest in the movement it 
cannot fail of success. 

The Ohio convention was also a clear 
demonstration that those who partake in 
gatherings of this kind are profited by the 
same, in that the liberal exchange of views 
leads to a better understanding of the real 
duties of school boards. Furthermore, the 
interpretation of these views results in 
better school board deliberation, a more 
wisely applied power, and greater blessings 
to their respective school systems. 

The conference revealed the fact that 
some of Ohio’s ablest and most progressive 
men serve on its boards of education, and 
that they stand ready to act on any propo- 
sition that will enhance the educational 
interests of this great state. When such 
men as J. M. Weaver and P.N. Sigler of 
Dayton, Frank MRathmel and M. A. 
Gemuender, of Columbus, E. R. Montfort, 
of Cincinnati, W.J. Whitworth, of Youngs- 
town, and others of that class, are the 
directing forces in school board labors, pro- 
gress is certain. When such leaders in 
education as President Canfield, of the 
University of Ohio, the venerable Dr. 
Emerson, E. White, Hon. O. T. Corson, 
Ohio’s State School Commissioner, lend 
their counsel and aid to school board mem- 
bers, the labors of the latter cannot fail in 


attaining the highest and most satisfactory 
results. 


POLITICS IN THE SCHOOL BOARD. ~ 


We have been so accustomed to the oft 
expressed idea that politics must be abso- 
lutely divorced from the schools, and that 
no politician must find his way into a 
school board, that an opposite view seems 
novel. Yet this opposite view is at times so 
vigorously put forth, and by men of such 
high standing, that it commands attention, 
if not approval. 

It was during a convention of the school 
boards of New York State two years ago 
that a delegate expressed the desire that all 
school boards be made up of politicians 
good, clean politicians—-whose partisanship 
would revert to the benefit of the schools. 

During the Ohio convention, Hon. J. M. 
Weaver, of Dayton, expressed himself in a 
similar manner. He believed that all men 
should be politicians, that intense partisan- 
ship lent closer scrutiny to men’s actions 
in the board, prompted a laudable rivalry 
between partisans to outdo one another in 
serving the best interests of a school sys- 
tem. In brief, that party interest is best 
subserved by serving educational interests. 

No doubt this presents in the most favor- 
able light all that can be said in favor of 
strictly political school boards. Experience. 
unfortunately, does not bear out the claim. 
Partisanship works both ways. If the one 
party urges a good measure, a new and 
needed departure, the other is opposed to it 
on purely partisan grounds. Thus in the 
strife for party prestige the interests of the 
child are apt to be overlooked. We believe 
that clean, high-minded men—politicians if 
you please—-should be elected to school 
board honors—but in the discharge of their 
duties, party politics should be left out. 


ADJUST YOUR QUARRELS. 


During the last year the meetings of a 
number of boards of education in the 
country have been the scenes of bitter 
quarrels. These have been so frequent as 
to give ground for the belief that many 
boards are more ready to transact quarrels 
than business. 

However serious the matter in hand, the 
regular quarrel seems to take precedence 
In the majority of times the causes do not 
seem to be grave ones. Any little appoint- 
ment, any trivial action by the president, 
superintendent or secretary, or by some 
member, is seemingly sufficient to cause 
strife. There is a lining up of forces and 
business must halt until one side or the 
other is defeated. 

Boards of education should carefully 
study their system of doing business and, 
if found wanting, introduce improved 
methods and a remedy for defects. 

The members of boards of education are 
entrusted with the most important of public 
duties. On them depends the welfare of 
the schools, and on the schools the welfare 
of the state and of future generations. 
There is no public trust which should be 


managed with greater care, circumspection, 


nd unselfish regard for public interest. 

Yet some members of boards of educa- 
tioh are divided by petty, partisan jealousies, 
and time which might be devoted to the 
public good is wasted in little bickerings 
over unessential details. 

Those serving on school boards ought to 
make a note of these facts and make an 
early beginning in this new year to adjust 
their differences, compromise their quarrels, 
get together on a broad basis of common 
sense, and discharge their duties in a digni- 


‘tied and orderly manner. 


BROOKLYN’S TRUANCY EXPERIMENT. 


The truancy problem has, in a measure, 
been solved by the city of Brooklyn. Some 
time ago that city purchased a fine piece of 
ground, several miles from the city, and 
erected a building upon it to be used for a 
school of detention for truants. The ground 
and building cost the city $75,000, and it 
requires $25,000 a year to maintain the 
establishment. The truant officers hunt up 
all children who will not go to school. All 
are given a fair chance to receive instruc- 
tion, but if they refuse to do so then they 
are sentenced by their principal to a certain 
term at the school for truants. The latter 
is conducted on much the same principle as 
a reformatory. The truants are confined 
and are allowed very few privileges, being 
compelled to study much harder than they 
would be in the regular institutions. After 
their sentences expire they are sent back to 
the city and given another opportunity to 
reform. One dose of the truant farm gen- 
erally suffices for an unruly pupil, but in 
case that it does not he is sentenced to a 
longer time, probably for the remainder of 
the school term. It is impossible, of course, 
to keep the truants there after the regular 
term expires, as they are not criminals and 
must be given their liberty when the time 
arrives. At different periods since the in- 
stitution has been established there have 
been as high as one hundred truants in 
confinement, although the number averages 
twenty-five. They are fed and clothed and 
there is the regular corps of instructors the 
same as in the city, so that the bad ones 
receive every advantage. 


OUR CARTOONS. 


The past month was an active one in the 
larger cities of the country in the way of 
school board organization. A number of 
the leading cities selected their presidents 
and appointed standing committees. Nearly 
all of the boards selected their executive 
heads without contest or friction. 

Supt. Barrett, of Chattanooga, is making 
an effort to secure the re-opening of the 
“Lookout Inn” during the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendents, N. E. A., 
Feb. 22, 23, and 24. Mr. Barrett has been 
unusually active in making arrangements 
that will insure the comfort and pleasure 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


W.€.A. 


The man who will preside over the Superintendents’ 


Meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn. 





of the visiting superintendents. From the 
reports at hand, the attendance will be a 
large one. President Scheffer has suc- 
ceeded in providing for an exceptionally 
attractive program. 

The “Lookout Inn” will be open to ac- 
commodate the guests. 


Among the bidders for the next year’s 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, is the city of Columbus, 0. 
Superintendent Shawan extended an invi- 
tation last yearandwilldosoagain. Austin, 
‘Texas, is also a candidate. 


The Qhio School Board Convention 
ordered its official proceedings published in 
the AMERICAN Schoo. Board JOURNAL. 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
EDUCATORS. 


In his annual report State School Commissioner 
Corson, of Ohio, says: “Whatever has been accom 
plished toward the upbuilding and development of 
the public school system in Ohio, is directly due to 
the respect and reverence for the principle of popu 
lar education held by the people.”, 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Stryker, of Kansas, advocates the consolidation of 
small school districts. He holds that one centrally 
located school would be more satisfactory than 
scattered small schools, and suggests the hiring of 


conveyances at public expense to go from house to 





HON. J. M. CARLISLE, 
Who wants the Superintendents’ Meeting for 1899 in 
Austin, Tex 





house and gather up the children in the morning 
and bringing them home in the evening. 

Supt. Lucky, of Pittsburg, Pa., proposes the 
establishment of a “truant farm” where truant 
children can be collected and educated into self 
respecting and self-supporting citizenship. The 
institution in no way to attach a criminal stigma to 
its inmates. Supt. Lucky holds that the compul- 
sory education law is incomplete without the addi 
tion he suggests. 

Kansas City, Mo. Prof. L. E. Wolfe, who is now 
connected with the Kansas City public schools, will 
be a candidate before the democratic state conven 
tion for state superintendent of public schools, 
a position he held for four years prior to the elec 
tion of the present Republican incumbent, Prof. 
John R. Kirk. 

Superintendent McDonald, of the Toledo, O. 
public schools, favors the abolition of much of the 
written work in the schools, urging as a reason that 
it is injurious to the eyes of the pupils. He con 
tends that oral work is much more satisfactory in 
its results, and teaches the minds of the pupils to 
be active. 

Superintendent R. H. Webster, of San Francisco, 
in a reply to the board, says: The worst feature of 
our school administration is the method employed 
in the election of teachers. It is utterly antagonistic 
to scholarship and department discipline. It is 
merely the application of “personal patronage” and 
“spoils system.” Not only in the appointment of 
teachers but in the discipline of the department are 
the demoralizing effects of politics felt. Good prin 
cipals and teachers, keenly sensitive to the baneful 
and humiliating results of seeking political aid in 
the defense of their rights and the dignity of their 
positions, are obliged to importune their influential 
friends for protection, while some teachers even 
make a business of studying politics to promote their 
personal ambition in the department and to enjoy 
immunity from wholesome regulations. 

Sioux City, la. Supt. Kraz was requested to ex 
press an opinion on the feasibility of introducing 
newspapers in the public school. He replied: “I 
can see a favorable side to such a plan and an un 
favorable side. I believe that one or more daily 
paper reaches the home of nearly every pupil, and 
that instead of preparing themselves on current 
topics in school they do it at home. This plan he 
thought was working satisfactorily. As to making 
a regular study in school of the newspapers the 


superintendent said that the fact that the daily 
papers are prepared in such a rush their literary 
merit did not recommend them as a _ text-book, 
although he himself greatly admired the dash and 
animation which characterized the news stories in 
the papers.” 


Nicholas Comenius, Wm. Riddle’s book on “Ye 
Pennsylvania Schoolmaster” has justified the opin 
ion we expressed when it was first published. The 
tirst edition is exhausted, and the second in press. 
May there be many more. 


“RIGHT OR WRONG.” 


Epiror Scuoo, Boarp Journa: -In your issue 
of January, 1898, the following is a part of an arti 
cle written by Benjamin Hammond, Esgq., president 
board of education, of Fishkill, New York: 


“Tread with interest the official proceedings of the New 
York State Association of School Boards, as published in 
your November number. There is one idea advanced therein 
which seems exceedingly pernicious in its influence and 
trend. That is, that the school board (or anyone else for 
that matter) should stand by and uphold, or sustain, either 
teacher or superintendent in any action, “right or wrong.” 
In my judgment, if an error of judgment has occurred, and a 
wrong done or injustice inflicted, the only right and proper 
course to pursue would be for a board to have the wrong 
made right in a kindly and judicious spirit 


As I know the member of the Association thus 
alluded to,—the relationship that should exist be 
tween school boards and teachers and superintend 
ents, -a word from me may not be out of place. 1 


made no remark whatever that should have been 
construed as standing by teachers or superintend 
ents “right or wrong.” It was just the contrary; to 
stand by them “when in the right.” 

To stand by a superintendent or teacher, “right 
or wrong,” under all circumstances, or in any action, 
would be simply foolish, in addition to being wrong. 
I cannot imagine how Mr. Hammond could for a 
moment think that any one would make such a 
remark. JULIEN T. WILLIAMs, 

President Board of Education, Dunkirk, N. Y 





SUPT. J. A. SHAWAN, 


Who wants the Superintendents’ Meeting for Columbus, O: 
next year. 
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The Ohio School Board Convention. 


(Conciuded from page 7.) 


would find pleasure as well as profit in keeping things in 
order and in making things convenient. I have always no- 
ticed that men, and women too, are fond of exercising skill 
of whatever sort whenever they are sure they possess it. 

A farmer's bvy wrote me: ‘Ever since 1 went to tne Man- 
ual, the saw runs straighter, the plane cuts smoother, the 
bammer falls truer than it did before. I have a forge of my 
own and I can quickly supply a missing link or bolt. I do 
not keep a gang of men idle while I ride miles to towa to buy 
a duplicate, or to get a man to come and repair a machine.” 

Now the normal effect of this thrift is not small. Money is 
saved, waste is prevented, comfort, ease, luxury, and cul- 
tivation in all arts of life follow in its train, Poverty and 
thriftlessness lead directly to degeneration of body and soul. 
Thrift and comfort lead to an elevation and refinement of 
character and life. 

In Prof. Woodward's addresses and papers, he speaks of 
Manual Training as relating to boys alone, because his is a 
school exclusively for boys, but the fact remains that Man- 
ual Training is taught as a part of our public school system 
in a number of cities in the country where girls have as 
much to do as have the boys. May the time soon come when 
Manual Training, if only in a limited form, may be taught 
in every school in the United States. 


Hon. J. M. Weaver then spoke on the importance 
of the home as a factor in education. The mother 
wields an immeasurable influence over her children. 
Many children have practically no home. A hasty 
marriage develops, at times, a wife who is nota 
housekeeper, a bad mother. A poorly cooked meal 
and a dirty home drives the husband to the saloon. 
Filth, misery, discontent follows. We want to raise 
the girls to make good mothers. Cleanliness, in} 
dustry, morality must be taught. The present girl 
will be the future mother. The mother is an im 
portant factor in the molding of the future citizen. 
We need more good women. The more good women 
we have the better wil lbe the men. 

Mrs. Moore agreed with the views presented, but 
pointed out the difficulties which confronted the 
women. She believed in domestic science. 

Mrs. Mather held that the well fed man is already 
half saved. Believed that cooking and sewing 
ought to be taught to the girls, that less arithmetic, 
less geography, would permit more practical things. 
A needle and thimble are of more value than a 
diploma. 

Mr. Price believed in manual training for farmer 
boys. It would keep farm machinery in better con 
dition and result in a better farm product. 

Mr. Sigler moved that a committee of three be 
appointed to present any resolution adopted by this 
body, to the state legislature. Carried. The chair 


appointed F. C. Bryan, Wm. Martin, and W. J. 
Whitworth. 








an 


The round table discussions where then opened. 
Mrs. Moore, Messrs. Poole and McClesh favored 
home talent. The latter held that the encourage- 
ment of home talent stimulates the boys and girls. 

Mr. Gmuender believed that qualification, not 
location, ought to determine the selection of teach 
ers. Hemade many objections to the favoring local 
talent to the exclusion of outsiders. 

Mr. Morton believed home talent ought to be en 
couraged, and preferred. 

Mr. Pinkerton held that home talent ought to be 
favored only when as good, or better than outsiders. 

A discussion on music was continued by Messrs. 
Forden, Martin, Markel, Flumerfelt, and others. 
The sentiment was in favor of the study. 

Mr. Surface then submitted the following report 
of the committee on permanent organization: 

We the committee appointed t» report a perman 
entorganization recommend the following: 

That an organization be formed of the boards of 
education of the State of Ohio. 

That this organization shall be known as the 
Association of the Boards of Education of the 
State of Ohio, and shall consist of two delegates 
from each local board of the state. 

That the association shall meet once a year at 
Columbus at the call of the executive committee. 
That the officers shall consist of one president, two 
vice-presidents, a secretary,and an executive com 
mittee of five, of which president and secretary 
shall be members ex-officio. 

We nominate the following as the officers for 
the ensuing year: President, Frank Rathmel; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Cotton Mather: second vice 
president, P. N. Sigler; secretary, M. A. Gemuender; 
executive committee, E. R. Montford, Cincinnati; 
Mason Evans, Youngston; Wm. 8S. Wayland, Chil 
licothe. 

Any vacancies occurring in the officers in the in 
terim shall be tilled by the executive committee and 
all other matter shall be in their hands for deter 
mination and execution. 

Mr. Bryan moved that the township and city mem 
bers be divided into sections. After a brief discus 
sion it was decided to arrange the program so as 
to have the subjects of interest to the rural mem- 
bers taken up in the forenoon, the others in the 
afternoon. The matter was referred to executive 
committee with power to act. 

Upon inquiry it was found that thirty-three dele 
gates had their expenses paid by their boards. <A 
discussion as to the legality of expending money 
for such purposes was entered into, and resulted 
in the general impression that it was. 

Mr. Weaver moved that the proceedings of the 
Ohio School Board Convention be published in the 
American School Board Journal. 

Carried. 

Mr. Sigler moved that no evening session be held. 

Carried. 

It was then moved to adjourn at 5 p. M. 


r 








Mr. Surface then spoke on the best means of 
divorcing politics from school boards. He held 
that school elections ought to be held at times other 
than regular elections. This view was shared by 
Mrs. Moore, and others. 

Mr. Flumerfelt discussed a school law now before 
the legislature. The Workman law was approved by 
Messrs. McClesh, Bruce, Pinkerton, Shute, Rohdes, 
Fork, and others. Mr. Markel condemned the 
workman law. Mr. Secrist claimed that the law 
lowered the salaries and the standard of teachers. 

Mr. Corson said that some townships have had 
serious trouble with the Workman law. Yet the law 
had little to do with the reduction in salary. Many 
cities had reduced teachers’ salaries. Other causes 
have, however, brought this about. 

Dr. E. E. White held that more progress had been 
made in five years under the Workman, than in 
thirty years before. He would deplore its repeal. 

Mr. Whitworth spoke of troubles with the law. 

Mr. Corson explained that he knew of no board, 
after following theletter and spirit of Workman law, 
ever encountered any difficulty. 

C. L. Dickey, of Worthington, favored the work 
man law. He stood for the township system as an 
educational unit. He moved to indorse the law, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Monfort, in conclusion, spoke warmly for the 
co-Operation of school boards. He congratulated 
the convention upon its work, and declared the con 
vention adjourned. 

NOTES. 

One of the features of the convention was a 
speech by Hon. 8S. E. Secrist, of Chillicothe. He 
was humorous, keeping the audience in exellent 
spirits, yet striking sledge hammer blows at the 
political iniquities which impair the usefulness of 
school boards. 

P. N. Sigler, of the Dayton board, is a handsome, 
dashing young man who might be taken for the 
leading man in a romantic drama. He enters into 
the spirit of an argument with an earnestness and 
force that would do credit to a statesman. 

Frank Rathmel, the president of the Columbus 
school board, is a lawyer, an unpretentious man, 
who says exactly what he means, and says it well. 

J. M. Weaver, president of the Dayton school 
board, is a fine typeof man. Under a white beard 
and head there is a vigorous physique in the prime 
of life. He is a ready and effectful speaker. 

Hon. O. T. Corson, the State Commissioner of 
Education, is over six foot tall+-who makes an effec 
tive talk on the platform—and can tell an excellent 
story off the platform. He is an excellent conver 
sationalist. 

An amusing incident accurred during the session. 
The auditorium where the meetings of the school 
boards were held, was located on the top floor of the 
Great Southern Hotel. An adjoining hall was used 
by a Swine Breeder’s Association. The language of 
these delegates became so loud that it interfered 
seriously with the school board meeting. While Mr. 
Gemuender spoke on school taxation-the words 
“hogs,” “fine breeds,” ete., intermingled so pro 
miscuously, that the meeting had to be suspended. 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 


Omaha, Neb. During the present year the aver 
age cost of educating pupils is found to be $27.19. 
This is $2.43 less than for the preceding year. 

The average cost to educate high school pupils in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, is $33.01; in Tacoma, Wash.., 
the lowest $26; in Phoenix, Ariz., the hihhest 875. 

Madison, Wis. State Supt. Emery has appor 
tioned the school fund income to the common 
schools of the state. The basis of distribution was 
9115 cents for each person of school age residing in 
the state, which is four cents more the last year. 

Marshall, Tex. An election was held for the pur 
pose of voting a special tax of fifteen cents on 8100 
for school.purposes. The proposition was, however 
defeated. The people maintain that they are over 
burdened with taxes. 
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Cleveland, O. The bonded school debt has been 
decreased 23.8 per cent.; interest on that bonded 
debt has decreased 12', per cent.; the gross assets 
have increased 2414 per cent.; the net assets have 
increased 44.75 per cent. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The clerk of statistics in the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruction Max 
well, in his last monthly report to the board of edu 
cation, shows that 1,060 children cannot be accom 
modated in the public schools of the city. 

Chicago. Members of the board of education 
have been startled by a contrast between the costly 
and handsomely equipped public schools in the 
well-to-do districts of the city and the grimy 
disease-breeding and almost ancient structures 
which are tolerated in the slums. 

Butler, Pa. Col. James C. McKee has willed to 
the school district $2,000 to be held in trust to 
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defray the expense for caring for the teeth of the 
children whose parents or guardians are unable to 
defray such expenses. 

Cleveland, O. The school authorities condemn 
the use of basement rooms for school purposes and 
say it is their desire to abolish them, but they have 
not at present the finances to abate the evil. 

Milwaukee. In the Fifteenth ward the basement 
and attic of the school have been transformed into 


rooms in order that the children can be accommo 
dated. 


Pennsylvania spent $20,000,000 on her public 
schools last year. 

Baltimore. The Federation of Labor has deter 
mined to put into practical shape the agitation for 
improved school buildings to supplant many of the 
structures that are acknowledged to be unfit for 


school purposes. 
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Supplies and Equipment. 


Wilkes Barre, Pa. Drawing supplies purchased from the 
Prang Educational Co., a quantity of miscellaneous school 
<upplies purchased from the Western Publishing House. 

Two Rivers, Wis. Contract for blackboards awarded to 
the Thos, Kane Co.; the school supply contract awarded to 
the Central School Supply House, and dictionaries ordered 
purchased from W. A. Olmsted, 

Newbury, Me. Contract for kindergarten material award 
od to Milton Bradley Co. 

Hutchinson, Minn, Scientific apparatus purchased from 
the Franklin Educational Co.; blackboard and crayon from 
the U.S. School Furniture Co, 

Detroit, Mich., ordered a supply of the Holden repairing 
material for mending their text-books. 

Sheppard & Company. Columbus, O., are the successors of 
the former firm of Sheppard & Burgett. The company makes 
a specialty of school registers and diplomas. 

lrenton, N. J., adopted the Holden book covers for their 
text-books. 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., of Rochester, N. Y., have 
begun the publication of the “Journal of Applied Micro- 
scopy.” The first number covtains a fund of valuable matter. 

Duluth, Minn., ordered a large quantity of book covers and 
repairing material from the Holden Patent Book Cover Co.., 
of Springfield, Mass. 

Norristown, Pa. Educational charts purchased from Ginn 
& Co. 

The Department of Greek, Harvard university, Prof. John 
W. White, has recently installed a complete dissolving elec 
tric light stereopticon, operated by automatic ninetyd-egree 
electric lamps. The contract was awarded to \. T. Thomp 
son & Co., manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. High school building is to be equipped 
with a Standard self-winding regulator clock for operating 
electric time dials, for ringing school programs. 

Seneca Falls, N. Y. The board ordered purchased from C 
W. Bardeen, Syracuse, drawing paper. 

fonawanda, N.Y. Book covers purchased from the Hol 
den Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass., and lead pen 
cils from the Eagle Pencil Co. 

Spokane, Wash. Relief maps purchased from the Central 
School Supply House of Chicago. 

Racine, Wis. 


from the Central School Supply House, Chicago. 


A quantity of school supplies purchased 


Sheboygan, Wis. Paper used in the schools purchased 
from the W. A. Olmsted Co., Chicago. A supply of ink wells 
ordered from the Manitowoc Seating Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Martinez, Cal. The following apparatus have been adopt 
ed for the use of the schools: Ideal music chart, Zage’s an- 
atomical portfolio manikin and printograph, manufactured 
by Herbert Adams. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The contract for the Steinheil photo 
visual achromatic triple objective of thirty-eight centimetres 
clear aperature, for the big telescore, was awarded to Queen 
& Co. A Riefler standard sideral clock has been purchased 
from F. Weber & Co. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The board has refused to expend $1,400 
for ovens and distributors for sterilizing slate pencils by a 
baking process. 

Quincy, Ill. It has been proposed to purchase a number of 
formaldehyde lamps for the rooms of the different schools. 
By letting them burn of nights the air is rendered pure and 
=weet, 

The contract for equipping the St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
academy, Prof. D. Y. Comstock, with a lime light dissolving 
stereopticon has been awarded to A. T. Thompson & Co., 
manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

In his annual report Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, superintend 
ent of public instruction of Pennsylvania, suggests that the 
powers of school board should be limited in the amount of 
money to be expended on apparatus for ungraded schools. 

Albany, N. Y. The grammar department of the state nor- 
mal college purchased book covers of the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Co. 

The Morse Machine Co., of Rochester, N. Y., has issued a 
very informative pamphlet showing some new apparatus 
which this firm is manufacturing, especially some new blue 
printing apparatus, cabinets, and tables. A copy of the 
pamphlet can be secured on application. 

leachers of nature study and botany can get much needed 
help from a set of charts just published by the Western Pub 
lishing House, Chicago, See advertisement. 

loledo. O. The board has decided to equip all school 
buildings with water filters and has contracted with the 
\llen Filter Co. for filters. 

\Negheny, Pa. Board of control has all the school books 
covered with the Holden book covers and recently re-ordered 
a quantity for their new books. 

Boards of education or superintendents needing anything 
in school supplies are referred to the advertisement of the 
School and Office Supply Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., on inside 
front cover. You will get just what you want and at lowe: 
than the usual rates elsewhere 

Charles Beseler & Son have purchased the plant and stock 
of Peters, Mants & Co., of New York. The death of the head 
of the last named firm has prompted the transfer, 

Mr. Holly, of the Silicate Slate Co., has been appointed a 
nember of the Park board, of New York City. Mr. Holly is 
one of New York’s most public spirited citizens and is well 
entitled to the honor conferred upon him 

Hoboken, N. J. The commissioners of public instruction 


have bought a Smith-Premier typewriter for use in public 
school No. 4. 

Jamaica, N.Y. The board of education has purchased a 
Smith-Premier typewriter for use in the public schools, 

Smith-Premier typewriters have recently been purchased 
by the Oberlin college, Oberlin, O., the Cathedral school, 
Cleveland, O., the Main Central institute, Pittsburg, Me., 
the Revere high school, Revere, Mass., and by Prof. James 
McBride, of the Niles publie schools, Niles, O. 

The contract for equipping the state normal school, Provi 
dence, R. I., with optical projection apparatus has been 
awarded to A, T. Thompson & Co., Boston, Mass. 

George S. Perry, of Boston, dealer in school supplies and 
school furniture, is also the manufacturer of kindergarten 
furniture. His stock in this direction includes number 
tables, tables with squares marked in by inlaid wood, round 
tables for the teacher, three different sizes of chairs, in fact 
everything in the furniture line of kindergartens. He has an 
ideal line of waste-baskets in two sizes, one for the school 
room and one for the yard. He also carries mats for teach 
ers tables besides his general line of school supplies and 
school desks, 

Charles Beseler’s Son, 218 Center St., New York City, deal 
er in stereopticons, magic lanterns, ete., has purchased the 
entire plant of Peters, Mantz, & Co., of 125-127 Worth St., and 
will continue with increased forces and all modern improved 
machinery necessary to manufacture the various instruments 
in that line. 

The Densmore typewriter received during 1897 gold medals 
at the Brussels, Belgium, and Brisbane, Australia, exposi 
tions. It is recognized as progressive, and its superiority, 
the manufacturers declare, will be maintained. They have 
lately, at considerably increased expense, devised and added 
ball-bearing type-bar joints on which alignment and dura- 
bility so much depend—and the purchaser obtains the 
benefits. 

Superior, Wis. Contract to furnish kindergarten supplies 
awarded to Thomas Charles Co. 

Bangor, Me., purchased an extra quantity of the Holden 
book covers for their new books just put in the schools this 
year. 

The city contract for equipping a number of the public 
schools of the city of Boston, with improved electric light 
lanterns and stereopticons has been awarded to A. T. Thomp 
son & Co., manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 

Philadelphia. Contract for paper for use in the schools 
next year awarded to Burke & McFetridge Co., they being 
the lowest bidders. 

The Seymour library, of Auburn, N. Y., adopted the Holde: 
book covers for their library books this last month. 

Janesville, Wis. School supplies purchased from the U.S 
School Furniture Co., and W. A. Olmsted. Kindergarten 
supplies purchased from Thomas Charles Co. 

Sandwich, Ill. The board has purchased from A. Flanagan, 
Chicago, alphabet cards. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. School apparatus purchased fron 
Alfred L. Robbins. 

Tiffin, O.,.reordered a quantity of book covers of the Hol 
den Patent Book Cover Co.. for their new books. 

The school board of Cass county, Minn., has procured a 
copy of Yaggy’s anatomical study for each ef the forty 
schools under its jurisdiction. 

Kent, O. The board has contracted with the Olmsted 
Scientific Co., Chicago, for philosophical apparatus. 

Easthampton, Mass., follows in line of the rest of the 
school boards in Massachusetts by adopting the Holden sys 
tem for preserving books. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Typewriting repairs purchased from 
the Smith-Premier Typewriter Co. ‘ 

Syracuse, N. Y. The board has decided to patronize onl) 
printing establishments that use the Union label. 

Philadelphia. Contract for Faber’s lead pencils awarded 
to the Peckham, Little & Co., of New York. 

Mr. G. H. Reed, who is in charge of the educational de 
partment of the Dixon Pencil Co., compliments the ScHoo! 
BoARD JOURNAL on its new cover page. He remarks, how 
ever, that the design lacks one important feature. He holds 
that the attractive goddess should write with a Dixon pen 
cil. Mr. Reed, who sees the humorous side of things sends 
pencils for the use of our handsome goddess. 

rhe New York school board recently adopted the Dixon 
drawing and colored pencils for the schools, 

Philadelphia, Pa. Board of education adopted the Hol 
den system for preserving books, which will be introduced 
into the schools in the near future. 

The Omaha, Neb., office of the Smith-Premier Typeprite: 
Co., has recently sold machines to the Western norma! 
school, Shenandoah, La., to the Denison normal school, Den 
ison, Ia., and to the Broken Bow high school, Broken Bow 
Neb. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Ink wells purchased from the Andrews 
School Furnishing Co. 

Chicago. \ Smith-Premier typewriter is used by the 
pupils in the higher grades of the Fallon public school fo: 
the purpose of perfecting themselves in grammar. punctua 
tion, capitalization, and spelling. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board of education has made a 
chase of a number of Remington typewriters. 

Peoria, Ill. The board of education has purchased a 
Smith-Premier typewriter for the high school. 

Write H. S. Chapman, president board of education, Lock 
port, N. Y., for information if you desire pure water for 


youl schools 


Thomas Charles Co., of Chicago, dealers in kindergarten 
supplies have removed from their old place of business to 


the new and more commodious quarters at Nos. 195-197 Wa 
bash Ave., northwest corner of Adams street. 

Brook, N. Y. The board of education has purchased 
school tablets from Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, and 
school supplies from Eimer & Amend, W. A. Olmsted, H. P 
Smith Publishing Co., the Prang Educational Co., Queens & 
Co., and Milton Bradley Co. 

The Central School Supply House, of Chicago, recently 
passed through two fires. On Christmas morning the top of 
their building on Fifth Ave- and Monroe Sts., burned, and 
last month, the company’s storage and ware rooms, located 
on the west side of the city were destroyed. These ware 
rooms contained general school supplies, stationery, and 
philosophical goods. The goods were reasonably well 
insured. 

For flags and bunting write to A. J. Joel, No. 88 Nassua 
St., New York City. Not only is the stock large but prices 
are exceptionally reasonable. The firm’s advertisement 
appears in another column in which prices are given, 

Prof. Geo. E. Ladd, of the school of Mines, Rolla, Mo., has 
recently purchased from Messrs. A. T. Thompson & Co., 
Boston, Mass.. complete electric light lantern for optical 
projection. 

Peckham, Little & Co,, the New York school supply firm, 
have added a new department to their business. This de 
partment will embrace the manufacture of office supplies, 
stationery, printing, and engraving. Mr. Wm. Freeman is 
the manager. 

James S. Graham has severed his connection with the 
Caxton Co., of Chicago. He has been succeeded by Mr. 
Dorr A. Kimball as Vice President. Mr. H. N. Higginbotham 
remains president, and J. L. Alabaster, Secretary and 
Treasurer. The position of Secretary was heretofore filled 
by Mr. Graham. The Company will continue to occupy the 
otlices in the Caxton Building on Dearborn street. 

La Crosse, Wis. A No, 7 Remington typewriter purchased 
for the superintendent of schools office. 

Philadelphia. After awarding vear, after year, 
contracts for school supplies to bidders whose tig 
ures never appeared to be questioned or subjected 
to any comparison, the members of the board of 
education have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
they have spent from ten to 300 per cent. more for 
supplies than the school authorities of New York 
City are paying for articles of the same kind. This 
rather startling information was made public by 
Samuel B. Huey. chairman Supply Committee, who 
has investigated the matter, and who presents the 
following significant table, showing the contract 
prices paid in both cities: 


Phila. N.Y. 
price. price. 
Foolscap paper, per ream $2.73 $0.78 
Legal cap paper, per ream 2.20 94 
Note paper, per ream... 1.14 49 
Manila paper, per ream 24 16 
Manila paper, per ream m0 20'4 
Manila paper, per ream s9 3015 
Envelopes, per 1,000.... 60 55 
Envelopes, per 1,000 1.80 bu 
Envelopes, per 1,000. 2.70 1.50 
Ink, per gallon 75 34 
Ink wells, per gross ‘ 1.54 ay 
Pens, per gross 55 2314 
Peu-holders, per gross .60 0 
Lead pencils, per gross 2.39 40 
Lead pencils, per gross 2.50 53 
Lead pencils, per gross 3.25 1.25 
Blackboard rubbers, per duz Ob 38 
Blackboard pointers, per 100 15.00 2.8 





lhe destruction of the warehouses of the Central Schoo! 
Supply House at Chicago last month. Loss $30,000. Insur 
ance $24,000. Within twenty-four hours after the fire the 
firm was ready to fill all orders again, 
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Chey Serve Kindergartens. 


THE MEN IDENTIFIED WITH THE MANUFACTURE AND 
SALE OF KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 


There can be no greater satisfaction to a man 
who has led an active career in life than the feeling 
that such career has been a useful one. The pride 
with which he may point to the results of his labors 
is a just one-—but is more deeply enjoyed by the 
successful man, when made conscious of the fact 
that due appreciation attends his efforts. We are 
apt to attribute the growth of a large business 
enterprise to the strong and selfish efforts of its 
promoters, when in fact the very essence of its 
success lay in a division of its good things with 
mankind. In other words, that while the promo- 
ters protected business interests on business lines 
they constantly strove to do things the benefits of 
which fell to others as well. 

The great manufacturer of Kindergarten supplies, 
Milton Bradley, whose name is familiar to every 
teacher in America, belongs to the class named. 
His long identification’ with the industry which 
produces the delightful and valuable articles for 
the kindergarten child has not been without a 
steady progress attended with hard labors and 
No one will dispute the fact that 
this progress has materially advanced the cause of 


tireless energy. 


education. 

Mr. Milton Bradley, the active head and treasurer 
of the corporation bearing his name at Springfield, 
Mass., has long been counted as a friend of the 
children and young folks. In 1860 he began the 
publication of social games and home amusements 
with the issue of the “Checkered Game of Life.” 
which he originated, and which many a parent and 
some grandparents remember among their early 
Christmas presents. 

This and other games and amusements, which 
soon followed, were the foundation of the large line 
of home entertainments which have ever since been 
prominent in the stocks of Christmas goods each 
vear. 

In 1868 Mr. Bradley's attention was called to the 
subject of kindergarten instruction (which was 
almost unknown in this country), by Mr. Edward 
Wiebe, a German professor of music, residing in 
Springtield, but also a former enthusiastic pupil of 
Froebel’s widow in Germany. 

Mr. Wiebe had been urging the publication of 
a Kindergarten Guide for 
which he had prepared copy, 
but Mr. Bradley could see 
nothing in it as a_ profitable 
investment or of practical 
value as a system of educa 
tion, and for a year or more 
Mr. Wiebe urged the project 
from time to time in vain, 
until Miss Elizabeth P. 
Peabody presented the sub 
ject to an audience at Spring 
field in her enthusiastic and 
fascinating way, having just 
returned from Germany full 
of the new ideas which for 
vears before her 
death she so persis 
tent ly advocated 
throughout our 
country. 

Mr. Bradley at 
tended this lecture 
and very soon after 
wards informed Mr. 
Wiebe that he 
would bring out his 
hook, “Paradise of 
(‘thildhood,” a mat 
ter of considerable 
expense owing to 
the large number of 
illustrations which 
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at that time must be produced by lithography and 
printed on hand presses. 

The publication of this book led directly to the 
manufacture of the kindergarten gifts and material 
which up to that time had been brought from 
Germany in very limited quantities and of very 
poor quality. 

Many improvements in the quality and nature of 
the material naturally suggested themselves to Mr. 
Bradley’s Yankee mind, and one very conspicuous 
item was the various colored papers for expressing 
form and color. At first the colors as well as the 
forms in this material were copied from the import- 
ed samples, but were never satisfactory because 
based on no logical system in the choice of colors. 
After years of unsatisfactory and uncomfortable 
effort to suit one kindergarten and another in the 
choice of colors, Mr. Bradley was led, through 
consultation with scientific friends, to adopt the 
solar spectrum as the basis and source of definite 
color standards, and the Maxwell rotating disks as 
the means for combining the standards and for 
measuring the quantities of each standard color 
used in any combination color. On these two 
primary elements, Spectrum Standards and the 
potating Disks, the Bradley System of Color Edu 
cation, now so generally known, is based. The new 
color scheme is but one of many improved features 
in the Kindergarten material introduced by this 
corporation, so that the material of to-day is little 
like that brought from over the ocean in 1866 and 
even later, a very large part of the improvements 
having been made by the Bradley Company, either 
at the suggestions of progressive American Kinder 
gvartners or through Mr. Bradley’s genius for 
improvement. 

In 1878 Mr. George W. Tapley. an old boyhood 
friend of Mr. Bradley. became financially interested 
with him in the business, and later his soa, W. W. 
Tapley, took an active part in the educational 
department, which had become so important a 
feature as to require separate and distinct methods 
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of administration, and which now receives his 
special care at the factory and home office and 
through the agencies and representatives through 
the country. 

With the aim to promptly supply all parts of the 
country with the special material required by each 
section, this company has established branches in 
New York City, Atlanta, Ga., and Kansas City, and 
are also specially represented by the J. L. Hammett 
Co., in Boston, Thomas Charles Co., Chicago, 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, A. H. 
Smythe, Columbus, Ohio, Payot, Upham & Co., 
San Francisco. 

The New York office is in charge of H. M. Crist, 
who has made a life work of providing school 
supplies. Born in Orange Co., N. Y., Mr. Crist 
taught school about four years and at the age of 
twenty-five went to New York City where he has 
been engaged for the larger part of the time in 
handling school supplies and teachers’ aids, having 
engaged with the Bradley Co. in 1890. 

The Atlanta office is in charge of Mr. Edward O. 
Clark, who for several years was assistant book 
keeper in the Springfield office, having commenced 
as office boy. 

The Kansas City office is efficiently managed by 
Mrs. H. O. Palen. 

In addition to these branch offices, carrying full 
stocks of goods, three young men are constantly 
employed in several sections of the country, each 
in his own territory to see that the interests of the 
house are properly served. 

In New York State Mr. Elliot Cummings looks 
after the wants of the various cities and towns. 
He commenced in the shipping department of the 
school supplies at the factory, so that before going 
out to explain the special qualities of the goods, he 
was perfectly familiar with their manufacture. 

Mr. Leon L. Naramore, for several years in 
charge of the sales in the State of New York, 
graduated from the high school of his native town 
into the shipping department of the kindergarten 
voods, and was the first one of the oftice foree to 
accept a position as salesman among the school 
York State. Mr. 
Naramore is now located in Philadelphia and gives 
his time to the State of Pennsylvania chiefly, with 
the help of Mr. Harmon Johnston, another grad 
uate from the home office. 


boards, commencing in New 


The satisfaction expressed by the teachers and 
the practical results reported to the office, have 
justitied the theory of the 
officers of the Bradley Co. 
that a young man who has 
proven himself honest, relia 
ble and intelligent. and is 
equipped with a 
knowledge of the 


practical 
factory, 
may better serve the teachers 
who require information re 
garding the school material 
than some person, possibly 
older in years, but with little 
or no technical knowledge of 
the manufacture of the 
goods. 
From its very small begin 
ning in the early 
ee Sixties, this corpo 
ration will, during 
the present season, 
increase their facil 
ities so that they 
will occupy space 
for offices and manu 
facturing amount 
ing to about forty 
tive thousand 
square feet of floor 
surface, well filled 
with stock, machin 
ery, and busy work 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

Visions oF aCiTizeEn. Selections from the writings 
of Prof. J. J. Blaisdell, D. D. By Rev. James A. 
Blaisdell, Olivet, Mich. Cloth, 287 pp., $1.25. 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston and 
Chicago. 

Dr. Blaisdell was for many years professor of 
mental and moral philosophy in Beloit college. He 
was a man of wide and scholarly culture, philosoph 
ical, an able and effective teacher and preacher. 
His sincerity and earnestness combined with a warm 
sympathy and genial humor made him a beloved 
and honored man. Few men have exerted a 
stronger, more helpfhl influence over college stu 
dents or a community. From his essays and ad 
dresses many choice selections have been collected in 
this memorial volume. These essays on subjects of 
special interest to students in our schools and col 
leges, education, nature, business and professional] 
life, the work of the church,—are suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, but they are the embodiment of 
his conceptions of the highest and best. The book 
contains an excellent picture of Prof. Blaisdell and 
an interesting address “In Memoriam,” by Rev. 
Joseph Collie, D. D. The book is an attractive one, 
and will be welcomed by the many to whom, as 
students and teachers Prof. Blaisdell was so well 
known and by whom he was held in high esteem. 

W. H. B. 

PoLyHyMNIA. Compiled and arranged by John W. 
Tufts, Author of the Cecilian Series of Study and 
Song. Cloth, 4 to, 242 pp., $1.12. Silver, Bur 
dett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago, Phil 
adelphia. ; 

A collection of quartet and choruses prepared 
in answer to numerous requests from educators, 
who have felt the need of a choice collection of part 
songs adapted to male voices for boys’ schools, male 
quartets, and glee clubs. The music is largely from 
the great composers. It contains easy works ar 
ranged in a somewhat progressive order, part songs 
and choruses; pieces of a miscellaneous character 
the music being of a wider range and more difficult; 
occasional songs; national and patriotic music of 
our own and other lands; and sacred music, includ 
ing a few of the leading canticles in chant form. 
The various selections are conveniently arranged in 
five parts. The great variety in the character of 
the compositions and the many familiar melodies 
combine to make the book an attractive and desir 
able one. S. M. B. 
THE GENESIS OF SHAKESPEARE’S Art. By Edwin 

James Dunning. Cloth, gilt top, 336 pp., 82. Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. Des Forges & Co., Milwaukee. 

The story of the making of this book is an inter 
esting one. The author was an interested reader of 
Shakespeare, committing to memory many passages 
from the plays while engaged in the active work of 
his profession. At the age of fifty-seven he became 
blind. The sonnets and the longer poems were 
read to him until he had memorized the entire 154 
sonnets and much of the longer poems. He has 
found a connecting thought, as he terms it, a unify 
ing idea running through all these poems,—an ideal 
youth, representing, or rather embodying, the in 
ward rather than the outward experience of the 
poet. It is an attempt to express his own aspira 
tions——to become a great poet and to do great ser 
vice to mankind. The idea of the book is ingenious 
and not improbable. At all events the comments 
on the sonnets in the attempt to follow the thought 
through them all, bring out significant things that 
the careless reader would not see. The author ded 
icates the work to his wife who has been his reader 
and amanuensis. The well-written preface is by A. 
W. Stevens. The book is an attractive one. 


THe Apvancep Music Reaper. By Frederick H. 
Ripley, Principal of Charles Sumner School, Bos 


ton, and Thomas Tapper, American College of 


Musicians. Boards, 4 to, 320 pp., $1. American 

Book Co. 

This is the seventh book in the Natural Course in 
Music, but it may be used indepe ndently. It con 





tains original, fresh, spirited tunes in connection 
with poems of the highest literary quality. There 
are many familiar tunes. There are two and three 
part exercises, songs with duplicate bass, four-part 
songs, followed by devotional, occasional and patri 
otic songs. The collection is intended to meet the 
wants of classes in which bass voices have begun to 
develop, and yet much of the music is arranged as 
to be complete if the bass is omitted. It is adapted 
to meet all the conditions likely to be found in the 
home and the school. S. M. B. 


Tue Spey. By J. Fennimore Cooper. 

Enoch ARDEN AND OrHeR Poems. By Alfred 
Tennyson. 

Horse-SuHoe Ropinson. By John P. Kennedy. 
THE PRISONER OF CHILLON, with selections from 
Childe Harold and Mazeppa. By Lord Byron. 

GULLIVER’s TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. 

THE SketTcH- Book, Eight Selections. By Washing 
ton Irving. Single numbers, stiff paper sides, 64 
to 128 pp., 12', cents: double numbers, 160 to 224 
pp., 20 cents. Cloth, 20 and 30 cents. University 
Publishing Co., 43-47 E. Tenth St., New York. 

A series of little books published semi-monthly 
except during Julyand August, entitled the Standard 
Literature Series. These publications are under the 
editorial direction of competent scholars. Some of 
these books are condensations of standard works, so 
condensed as to lose but little of the interest in the 
complete editions. Others are selections of the 
choicest portions of long poems. The entire series 
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will meet an extensive demand. 


NATURE Stupy 1N ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Mrs 
L. L. Wilson, Ph. D., Philadelphia Normal School 
for Girls. Cloth, 262 pp., 90c. The Macmillan 
Co., New York, Chicago. 

This manual for the use of teachers has been pri 
pared by an experienced and evidently an enthusi 
astic teacher. The plan is to lead children early to 
observe the phenomena of nature and to learn to 
assign phenomena to causes. The weather, plants 
animals, are made subjects for observation. The 
book is well illustrated, and helpful to teachers and 
pupils. 

BurKE’s SPEECH ON CONCILIATION WITH AMERK 
Edited by Hammond Lamont, Professor in Brow 
University. Cloth, 224 pp. Ginn & Co., London 
Boston, Chicago. 

The five great orators are Demostheues of Athens 
Cicero of Rome, Bossuet of France, Burke of E) 
gland, Webster of America. The Conciliation with 
America is considered Burke’s greatest speech 
This speech is here presented in a form convenient 
for thorough study. An extended introduction 
gives us an idea of the social and political conditions 
of England, of Burke as a man, a statesman, an 
orator and writer, with a complete analysis of his 
creat effort. We have also an account of his ter 
rible arraignment of Warren Hastings. The entire 
career of Burke is connected with events of the 
highest importance. The explanatory notes are 
very full of references, historical and literary. The 
student of history, as well as the student of oratory 
will find them valuable: The book is one of the 
Atheneum Press series and is in every way well 
made. 

\ Manvuat or Composition aND RHETORIC. By 
John S. Hart, LL.D. Revised by James Morgan 
Hart, Professor in Cornell University. Cloth 
leather back, 341 pp., $1. Eldredge & Bro., Phil 
adelphia. 

The original edition of this work was widely 
known and acknowledged as an authority. Part I. 
of this revision is essentially the same as in the or 
iginal, the changes made being in the line of greater 
simplicity and conciseness. The matter is as prac 
tical in character as could well be made. The de 
sign is to insure accuracy in the use of English. 
The haste with which many in the schools are try 
ing to get through the courses of study results in 
much carlessness in the construction of sentences, 
punctuation, the use of capitals, and even in spel 
ling. This inaccuracy is frequently noticed even in 


the graduates of our higher institutions of learning. 
The definite instructions and the drill on the exam 
ples for practice in this book would have good 
results in our high schools and colleges. Part IT, 
treating of invention, is based on first principles, 
and leads up to correctness in paragraphing, to 
neatness in style and to habits of intelligent criti 
cism and an appreciation of the best literature. 


PRINCIPLES OF VocaL Expression, AND LITERARY 
INTERPRETATION. By Wm. B. Chamberlain, A. 
M., Chicago Theological Seminary, and S. H. 
Clark, Ph. B., University of Chicago. Cloth, 479 
pp., $1.50. Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 

Very young people in the schools often manifest a 
naturalness in expression that is not so often found 
in grown students. Some of the clergymen of to 
day are very poor readers. Much of the training in 
elocution leads to a mechanical style of reading. 
Natural, and therefore correct, expression grows out 
of a clear understanding of the thought and pur 
pose of the writer, and a hearty sympathy with him. 
Rules are of little value. Paraphrasing a passage is 
a study of the autnor’sthought. A single expression 
mavimply more, and more effectively, than a labored 
description of all minute details. To bring all this 
out in vocal expression is the highest gift of nature 
and the highest achievement of art. The authors 
present a plan of cultivating the faculties of expres 
sion by the closest study and analysis of passages in 
literature. Such study will lead to the correct in 
terpretation of the meaning, method, and purpose, 
and will suggest the correct manner of expression. 
There are no arbitrary rules. A free comparing of 
views in a class of students will lead to seeing the 
principles of expression. Famous actors have 
spent long time in such study in order to an effec 
tive rendering of their parts. In Part I. of this 
treatise are many and varied examples for specific 
illustration of principles in direct connection with 
the text. Part II. considers incidentally the men 
tal and also the physical condition as atfecting one’s 
sympathies and emotions, and therefore his power 
of influencing others, and this power is the purpose 
of rhetoric. This is a philosophical and suggestive 
treatment of the subject far beyond the limits of 
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the usual books on the subject. 


\ FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR ScHoots. Cloth, xvi., 
169 pp. Price 70c. Tne Maemillan Co., N. Y. 
The author, G. Eugéne Fasnacht, is also the 

editor of Maecmillan’s series of foreign classics. Be 

lieving that, ‘Une, premiére édition n'est jamais 
qu'un essai,” he claims that this text-book is not 
only an abridgment of, but also an improvement 
upon, his earlier “Synthetic French Grammar.” The 
short introduction is packed with the more import 
ant facts relating to the formation of the French 
language. Clear and well-arranged statements on 
graphic accents, graphic marks, syllabification are 
found in the opening pages. These points have not 
been left to come by nature. In both the analytical 
and synthetical parts, the first and foremost place 
has been assigned to the verb. Every page bears 

evidence of critical scholarship. This book is a 

grammar, undisguised, undiluted,--a bit of sturdy 

work. O. By is 


THE Srory or Japan. By R. Van Bergen, M. A. 
Cloth, 12mo., 204 pp., with double map of Japian 
and Korea and numerous illustrations. Price $1. 
American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago. 

The author gives children a correct idea of the 
Japanese Empire, and of the impulses which led to 
its wonderful progress in the past quarter of a cen 
tury. It describes, in the entertaining form of 
stories, the principal everts in Japanese history of 
the past, the steps which led to the reforms and 
progress of the present, the peculiar features and 
conditions of the present government, etc. While 


the thread of historical events runs throughout the 


book, many incidents and stories are given to illus 
trate the manners and customs of the people. The 
numerous illustrations add much to the interest 
and meaning of the text. 
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THE Sus-conscious Setr. By Louis Waldstein, 


M.D. Cloth, 171 pp., $1.25. Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, New York. 

A discussion of our mental states and operations. 
By attention and an exercise of will power we can, 
to a certain extent, control our activities. But im 
pressions are constantly being received without any 
effort of attention, often in spite of our effort to 
confine our attention to something else. Prejudice, 
dreams, hysteria, hypnotic conditions, may grow out 
of impressions involuntarily or subconsciously re 
ceived. Here conditions are considered in their 
relation to education and health. The discussion 
suggests the education of the will in connection 
with other faculties, and acquiring the power of 
controlling, so far as possible, one’s faculties and 
conditions. 

A Manvat or Eruics. By John 8S. MacKenzie, A. 
M., Professor of Logic and Philosophy in the Uni 
versity of South Wales. University Tutorial 
Series. Published by W. B Clive, London, and 
Hinds & Noble, New York. Price $1.50. 

The third edition of MacKenzie’s work, revised, 
enlarged, and in part re-written, commends itself for 
its clearness, compactness, and completeness. It is 
only recently that it received the attention of Amer 
ican educators—and no doubt it will win for itself a 
wide constituency among the colleges and univer 
sities as well as among private students. The author 
aims to outline the most important principles of 
ethical doctrine -leading up to the metaphysical 
principles that are involved in the subject. This 
plan is carried out consistently and with success. 


UneL_k Sam's Secrets. By Oscar Phelps Austin. 

Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

The object of this book is to awaken in the mind 
of the reader an interest in the study and investiga 
tion of our national affairs. A very interesting 
story is related, and, incidentally, political questions 
are discussed in a very impartial manner, but in 
such a way that one grasps their importance and 
is aroused to the responsibilities of the duties of 
American citizenship. A splendid description is 
given of the manner in which the government car 
ries on its work. The introduction of this book in 
every school library will prove of great benefit. 

We da 
Hours With THE GuHosts. By Henry Ridgely 

Evans. Published by Laird & Lee, Chicago. 

Price $1. 

In this work is given an account of the lives and 
adventures of celebrated mediums and occultists. 
The author exposes the devices of pretended medi 
ums and charlatans and produces evidence as to 
their trickery. The volume contains numerous 
illustrations, revealing the secrets of rope-tying, 
slate-writing, materialization, spirit photography, 
ete. The rise and growth of theosophical cult in 
this country and Europe, its founder and present 
leader furnish the subject for interesting study. 
The book is bound in Holliston cloth, rough edges, 
with polished red top. W. is &. 


\ Lasoratory Course in Woop Turning. By M. 
J. Golden, Professor of Practical Mechanics, Pur 
due University. 

A text-book designed for the use of classes in 
manual training, or individuals pursuing a course in 
shop work. It contains copious illustrations show 
ing methods of sharpening and using turning tools 
with clear and concise explanations in the text. 

J. F. B. 

GoLpEN-Rop Books. Rhymes and Fables. (First 
Grade) 64 pp.; Songs and Stories (Second Grade ) 
96 pp; Fairy Life (Third Grade), 126 pp.; Ballads 
and Tales (Fourth Grade), 160 pp. Compiled and 
adapted by John H. Haaren, A. M., New York. 
University Publishing Co. 

The four little volumes known as the “Golden 
Rod Books” are designed to produce attractive 
reading supplementary to the first four books of an) 
series of readers. The selections are so arranged as 
to appeal to what interests the child at successive 
periods of mental development. Hence, there, have 


been introduced many children’s classics — pithy 
proverbs and apt sayings that impress the memory 

the rhymes which have been the cherished lore of 
the nursery for generations, and fables are chosen 
which are the common heritage of the Aryan people. 

Soncs anp Storigs, the title of the second vol- 
ume, is fairly descriptive of its contents. Songs 
have been carefully chosen from writers whose 
works are landmarks of literature, or who have 
seemed to comprehend fully what interests the 
child mind. 

Farry Lirr, the third volume, is an appeal to 
the imagination of the child. The fairy world to 
the child, is a real world, and the attempt to enter 
into life of the fairies is intended to gratify the 
natural curiosity which children feel to know more 
about the little people who are so real in them. 
Illusion in childhood is pleasurable and harmless, 
and does not foster untruth. It is as cruel to de 
stroy the fairy world for the child as it is to take 
away Santa Claus from among his benefactors. 

BaLLaps AND TaLes, the fourth volume, takes a 
step from the purely imaginative to the imaginative 
mingled with the real. The heroes of history or 
the half-mythical personages of legend or romance 
are now introduced to the opening intelligence. 
Hence we find that Arthur, Galahad, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, William Tell, Macbeth, Robin Hood are al] 
brought to the attention either in Song or Story. 

The book forms a fitting introduction to history, 
and gives an informing and cultivating acquaint 
ance with many of the figures whose adventures 
form so large a part of what is most enjoyable in 
our literature. The books are tastefully printed 
and bound, and the price is so low that they are 
within the means of schools possessing only the 
slenderest resources. Though the covers are in 
dainty colors, they will bear considerable handling 
without soiling. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Indians and Pioneers—An Historical Reader for 
the Young. By Blanche E. Hazard and Samuel T. 
Dutton. Published by the Morse Co., New York. 
Mailing price, cloth, 80c. Liberal discount to 
schools. 

The Students’ Series of Latin Classics, M. Tulli 
Ciceronis Laelius De Amicitia. By Charles E. 
Benntee. Published by Leach, Shewell & Sanborn 
Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

Uncle Robert's Visit—No. 3. Edited by William 
T. Harris, A. M., LL. D. Division 1~ Natural His 
tory. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Price 50e. 

Nature-Study. By J. W. Troeger. Published by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Australia and the Islands of the Sea. By Eva M. 
Kellogg. Edited by Larkin Dunton, LL. D. Pub 
lished by Silver, Burdett & Co., New York, Boston, 
and Chicago. 

The Students’ Standard Dictionary. James C. 
Fernald editor, Francis A. March, LL. D., Consult 
ing editor, Associate editors, John W. Palmer, M. 
D., William R. Cochrane,Emma Fiske Roberts, M. 
A., Francis A. March, Jr., Ph. D., Frank H. Vizet 
elly. Published by Funk & Wagnalls Co., N. Y. 

The Study of Children and their School Training. 
By Francis Warner. Published by the Macmillan 
Company, New York, London. 

American Literature. By Katherine Lee Bates. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York, London 
Price 75 cents net. 

Parasitic Wealth. By John Brown. Published 
by Charles H. Keer & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price #1. 

The Child’s First Studies in Music, By Samuel 
W. Cole. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
York, Boston, Chicago. 

F. Berger’s (1896) French Method. By Francois 
Berger, 853 Broadway, New York City. 

The Children’s Fourth Reader. By Ellen M. 
Cyr. Published by Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 
70 cents. 

Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. By W. H. Carruth, Ph. 
D. Published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. Price 50 cents, 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Scribner’s Magazine for January. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price 25c. 

Self-Culture, for January. A Magazine of Knowledge. 
Published by the Werner Co., New York, Akron, O., and 
Chicago. Price 20c. per copy, $1 per year. 

The Atlantic Monthly for January. Published by Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., No. 11 E. Seventeenth St., New York. 
Price 35c. per copy, $4 a year. 

Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine for January. Published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Price 25c. 

The Arena for January. Edited by John Clark Ridpath. 
Published by Arena Publishing Co., Copley Square, Boston. 
Price 25c. per copy, $2.50 per annum. 

Kindergarten Review for January. A Monthly Magazine. 


Published by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. Price 
$2 per year. 


The American Monthly Review of Reviews for January. 
Edited by Albert Shaw. Published by the Review of Re- 
views Co., 13 Astor Place, NewYork. Price 25c., $2.50 a year. 

The Forum for January. Published by the Forum Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. Price 35c., $3 a year. 

Nature and Art for January. For Home and School. Pub. 
lished by the Nature and Art Publishing Co., 315 Dearborn 


St., Chicago, 13 Astor Place, New York. Published Monthly. 
Price 10c. per copy. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Cornell University Regitter—i897-8, Published by the 
University Press of Andrus & Church, Ithaca, N, Y. 

Drexel Institute of Art, Science, and Industry— Year Book of 
the Departments and Courses of Instruction, 1897-8. 

Suggestions for Laboratory and Fie'd Work in High School 
Geology, and Questions for use, with Tarr’s Elementary Geol. 


ogy. By Ralph 8. Tarr. Published by the Macmillan Co., 
New York. 


The Social Mind and Education. By George Edgar Vincent. 
Published by the Macmillan Co., New York. 


Report ot the Director of Physical Training in Public 
Schools of Washington, 1896.7. 


THEY SERVE KINDERGARTENS. 
(Continued from Page 13 ) 
women, all devoted to the innocent amusement and 
the profitable instruction of the boys and girls of 
this country who are to be the teachers, the manual 
laborers, and the governing force in the next fifty 
years, 

This article would be incomplete without a brief 
sketch of Milton Bradley himself 

He was born in the state of Maine, November 8, 
1836, and at an early age was taken by his parents 
to Lowell, Mass., where he was educated in the 
public schools. After leaving the high school he 
served in an architect and mechanical engineer's 
office two years, then took the engineering course 
in Lawrence Scientific School, now a_ part of 
Harvard University. 

At the age of nineteen he took the position of 
draftsman in the locomotive works in Springfield. 
After two years these works were closed, and, for 
want of a better opportunity to earn a living, he 
opened an office as mechanical engineer and patent 
solicitor in Springtield. In winter evenings instruc 
tion was given to mechanics employed in the 
machine shops of the United States Armory and 
other establishments. Such instruction was the 
forerunner of the free evening drafting schools 
established a little later in Massuchusetts, and 
afterwards in other states. 

\s a matter of curiosity young Bradley experi 
mented with lithographic drawing and printing 
and later employed a large number of hand-press 
printers long before a steam lithograph press was 
thought practicable —as early as 1859. 

As colored prints came to be demanded the pro 
cess of color printing was investigated and followed 
up in making chromo-lithograpbs, he having in his 
profession and his spare hours secured an intimate 
acquaintance with the use of oil and water colors. 
When the kindergartners began to call for better 
colors in their material the experience gained in 
coloring and color painting led him to investigate 


the subject in a critical way and along educational 
lines. 

It soon became evident to his mind that the old 
notions about color, as held by artists, would not 
stand critical examination educationally, and 
through inquiry, reading, and carefi.l experiments 
the present Bradley system of color nomenclature 
and color instruction has been evolved. 
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SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


The business of the Bobrick School Furniture 
Co. is in the hands of Mr. A. P. Baker, treasurer of 
The Nashua Iron and Brass Foundry Co. as trustee 
for the benefit of the creditors of the Bobrick School 
Furniture Co. and A. G. Bobrick. Mr. E. T. Bun 
yan was offered, by Mr. Baker, and accepted the 
position of manager of the Bobrick School Furni 
ture Co., proposing to carry on the business until 
all claims are satistied and probably thereafter, in 
connection with the Nashua Iron & Brass Foundry 
Co., which Company has, since the establishment 
of the Bobrick School Furniture Co., been closely 
identified with the latter, making all the castings 
from the start, and for some time past storing the 
wood-work and making all shipments complete from 
the Nashua factory. ° 

West Brighton, L. I... N.Y. The board of educa 
tion has contracted with the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Co. for school desks. 

“When the supply of suitable lumber is exhaust 
ed, what material will be used in the manufacture 
of school desks?” was a question asked Manager J. 
W. Fisher of the Piqua School Furniture Co., re 
cently. “That question need not be solved by the 
present or the next generation,” he replied, “there 
is no indication now of a wood famine. Let future 
generations grapple with the subject.” 

Ceday Bayon, Tex. The Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Co. was successful in securing the school 
desk contract. 

Racine, Wis. To Thomas Kane & Co. the school 
desk contract was awarded. 

Jamaica, N.Y. The new school house has been 
equipped with desks manufactured by the Grand 
Rapids School Furniture Co. 

Baltimore, Md. The furniture committee of the 
school board is considering the adoption of modern 
adjustable desks. 

Homer, S. C. School desks were ordered pur 
chased from the Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. 

Stillwater, Minn. The A. H. Andrews Co., Chi- 
cago, was awarded the school desk contract. 

Manistee, Mich. School desks purchased from 
the Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. 

At Piqua, ©., lives a young man who lost bis 
right hand in the “cause of education.” He met 
with an accident some few years ago while employed 
in the factory of tue Piqua School Furniture Co. 
The company has, however, retained him in its 
employ. 

F. A. Holbrook, of the United States School Fur 
niture Co.. made a flying trip to the East last 
month. It is said of Mr. Holbrook that he is a 
bundle of energy shaped into a clean cut type 
of man. 

Brookston, Ind. The new school is equipped 
with desks purchased from the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co. 

Several school desk factories have been closed 


down since the holidays, but will re-open during the 


present month, as their stock on hand is running 
low. 

A large proportion of the wood used in the man 
ufacture of school furniture is shipped from the 
Southern States. 

The Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has purchased the entire business 
and good-will of the Grand Rapids Furniture Co., 
which was organized in 1876. The present officers 
of the Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. are 
G. W. Perkins, president: C. J. Reed, vice-president: 
and C. F. Perkins, secretary and treasurer. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The board of education has 
purchased a supply of school desks from the United 
States School Furniture Co. 

Chicago, Ill. The board of education of Chicago 
has adopted the New Andrews Adjustable Desk 
manufactured by The A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, 
for the year 1898. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y. School desk contract for 300 
desks was awarded to the Grand Rapids School 
Furniture Co. 

Chicago. Contract for stationery school desks 
awarded to the Manitowoc Seating Co., of Manito 
woe, Wis. 

Denison, la. The Grand Rapids School Furni 
ture Co. was awarded the school desk contract. 

Eau Claire, Wis. School desks purchased from 
Thomas Kane & Co., Racine, Wis., and seats from 
the Manitowoc Seating Co. 

Toledo, O. School desks for the new annexes 
purchased from the Piqua School Furniture Co. 

Anaconda, Mont. Contract for 250 desks was 
awarded to the Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. 

J. B. Markey, who represented the Northville, 
Mich., factory in Chicago, has located at Morrison 
Ill., where he will engage in the manufacture of 
school desks. 

Gloversville, N.Y. Contract for 500 desks award 
ed to the Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. 

Butte, Mont. The Grand Rapids Schoo] Furni 
ture Co. secured the contract to furnish 250 desks. 

Cairo, Il. The Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Co. was awarded the contract to furnish school 
desks during the year. 

Helena, Mont. Contracts for 300 desks awarded 
to the Grand Rapids School Furniture Co. 

Boonton, N. J. The board ordered purchased 
school desks manufactured by the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co. 

Streator, ll. Contract for adjustable school 
seats awarded to E. A. Statford & Co.. of Muskegon 
Mich. 

Salem, S. Dak. Thomas Kane & Co., Racine, 
Wis., was awarded the school desk contract. 

Among the principal sales by the Grand Rapids 
School Furniture Co. last month, are those made to 
the following cities: Angola, Ind.; Jamaica, N. Y.. 
combination adjustable desks: Indiana State Prison. 
Michigan City, Ind.: Queens. N. Y.: New Albany 
Ind.; Portageville, N. Y.: Oswego, N. Y., 500 desks: 
Corona, N. Y.: Gloversville, N. Y.. 600 combination 
adjustable desks: Denver, Colo.: Providence, R. I. 

Austin, Il. The new adjustable desk manufac 


tured by The A. H. Andrews Co.. Chicago, has been 
adopted for 1898. 











AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


G. D. Jones, the newly elected president of the 
Wisconsin School Board Association, attended last 
vear’s convention for 
the first time. He [sie 
took an active part in ii = 
its deliberations and 
made an interesting 
talk on the subject of 
pensioning teachers, 
taking the negative 
side of the question. 
His discussion was so 
thorough, able, and 
skillful, that it won 
great admiration for 
him. Mr. Jones takes 








a deep interest in 


Hon. G. D. JONES, 
having been at one Pres. Wis. Ass'n. School Boards, 
Wausau, Wis. 


educational atfairs, 


time a school-master 
himself, but is now a prominent lawyer of Wausau. 
The continued success of the Association under the 
regime of Mr. Jones is assured. 


Duluth, Minn. The rules prohibit any members 
of the board from entering into any contract with 
the board for performing work. 

Covington, Ky. A rule prohibits teachers from 
buying stationery and selling it to the pupils. 


Alameda, Cal. A resolution adopted forbids the 
wearing of mourning robes by teachers in the 
classroouns. 

Chicago. President Halle is charged with chang 
ing the board’s rules without having consulted the 
members of the board. 

Indizna. The legislature of 1893 passed an act 
requiring school corporations to return to the 
State each vear all unexpended balances of school 
funds received from the State. 


TWwo excursions to ‘Texas each month via the 
Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway, at rate of 
one fare, plus two dollars for the round trip 

Write H. A. Cherrier, No. 316 Marquette build 
ing, Chicago, I1l., for dates and further information 


concerning the name. 


The Gardener's Magazine, published by Mr. Peter Barr. of 
London, is at hand, and serves as a ple asant reminder to 
several Americans who traveled over the eontinent with 


him. Mr. Barr is a delightful companion 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 


OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering. Chemistry. 
Mechanical Engineering. Geology. 
Electrical Engineering. Biology. 
Mining and Metallurgy. General Science. 
Architecture. Science for Teachers. 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation for 

Medical Schools.) 
For Descriptive Pamphiet apply to 

M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 

N.S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge. Mass. 








GOLDEN ROD BOOKS 





(iOLDEN-Rop Books. Rhymes and Fables. 


(First Grade) 64 pp.; Songs and Stories | 


(Second Grade), % pp.; Fairy Life (Third 
(rade), 126 pp.; Ballads and Tales (Fourth 
Grade), 160 pp. Compiled and adapted by 
John H. Haaren. A. M., New York. Univer- 
sity Publishing Co. 

The four little volumes known as the “Gol- 
den-Rod Books” are designed to produce at- 
tractive reading supplementary to the first 
four books of any series of readers. The selec- 
tions are so arranged as to appeal to what 
interests the child at successive periods of 
mental development. Hence, there have been 
introduced many children’s classics — pithy 
proverbs and apt sayings that impress the 
memory — the rhymes which have been the 
cherished lore of the nursery for generations, 
and fables are chosen which are the common 
heritage of the Aryan people. 

SonGs AND StToRrEs, the title of the second 
volume, is fairly descriptive of its contents. 
Songs have been carefully chosen from writers 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


whose works are landmarks of literature, or 
who have seemed to comprehend fully what 
interests the child mind. 


Farry Lire, the third volume, is an appeal 
to the imagination of the child. The fairy 
world to the child, is a real world, and the 
attempt to enter into life of the fairies is in- 
tended to gratify the natural curiosity which 
children feel to know more about the little 
people who are so real in them. Illusion in 
childhood is pleasurable and harmless, and 
does not foster untruth. It is as cruel to de- 
stroy the fairy world for the child as it is to 
take away Santa Claus from among his bene- 
factors. 


BALLADS AND TALES, the fourth volume, 
takes a step from the purely imaginative to 
the imaginative mingled with the real. The 
heroes of history or the half-mythical person- 
ages of legend or romance are now introduced 
to the opening intelligence. Hence we find 
that Arthur, Galahad, Richard Cceur de Lion, 


| William Tell, Macbeth, Robin Hood are all 


brought to the attention either in Song or 
Story. 

The book forms a fitting introduction to 
history, and gives an informing and cultivat- 
ing acquaintance with many of the figures 
whose adventures form so large a partof what 
is most enjoyable in our literature. The books 
are tastefully printed and bound, and thie 
price is so low that they are within the means 
of schools possessing only the slenderest re- 
sources. Though the covers are in dainty 
colors they will bear considerable handling 
without soiling. 


These are the only supplementary readers we 
know of which have been edited to correspond 
with what are called the “Culture Epochs” 
in a child's development. 

The New England Journal of Education (Bos. 
ton) said in a recent review:—The illustra. 
tions are an important feature of the book, 
adding as they do, to the realism of Jack 
Sprat’s pig, four and twenty blackbirds bakeg 





in a pat-a-cake, Old Mother Hubbard, the cow 
jumping over the moon. “ding! dong! bell!’ 
etc. All this is due to the enterprise of pub- 
lishers. By the best system of state publica- 
tion or contract ever dreamed of, this would 
be impossible. Had this system been in vogue 
all through the United States for twenty-five 
years, we should still have in all the scbools, 
‘I go up.” “Dol go up?” “I do go up." 
May a merciful Providence spare America 
such a reign of ‘‘economy" and ‘‘virtue”’ at 
the expense of eternal fetters for the child's 
mind. 


The Brooklyn Cit =*n in a critical notice said 
recenty :—The editor thoroughly understands 
the nature of children and the sort of reading 
that appeals to and awakens their interest. 
The style in which fhe books are printed, the 
really artistic character of the illustrations 
and the neatness and beauty of the little vol 
umes, taken in connection with the excellence 
of their contents, ought to secure for them, 
we should think, a very general adoption. 


43-47 EAST TENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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EVERY DAY 


Something is needed in the school- 
Write 
or wire us and shipments will be made 
promptly. 

We not only carry a full line of 








| WE CARRY 


The largest as well as the most room in the way of supplies 
complete stock of School Supplies in 


the West. 


We carry no old stock, nor do 


we handle antiquated appliances. Our © regular school. supplice aud ‘appara- 


goods areup to date—made so as to tus, but also make the well known 





give the best possible service. Weare 


‘‘Relief Maps’? which have become so 
manufacturers ourselves, and there- 


| popular in all parts of the country. 
~_— fore able to make such improvements We also publish the ‘‘Roudebush 
aes from time to time as will best meet System of Writing,” the system now 

the wants of the modern school-room. recognized by the highest authorities 
a as the best, the most practical, and 
sian = the most economical. It has _ been 


adopted in numberless cities and in 





is the SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


n the 


Gs” 
‘hang LS» 
ed the Zz 


several states. 


Tell us what you need. 











in act 
fo othe 
seis Ci ra ¢ Y QO Upp OUSse 
ia the 
rate of ESTABLISHED 1889. 
— CHICAGO,7 VU. S. A. 
mnta 
mation 
Mr. Eagleson, of Ginn & Co., and Mr. McCoy, of clined to think that it is fully as easy to dignify the 
as the American Book Co., attended the Ohio Con term “agent” by thorough-going work as to dignify 
jinder te vention of School Boards. the work by simply giving it a new title. In other 
it with John C. Ellis has severed his connection with E. words, a man gets the recognition and the respect 
H. Butler & Co. He was until recently the Western which the character of his work demands, in the 
manager. long run. 
| bere Linn, manager Columbia Book Co., Phil “The joys of a publisher are not altogether unal 
ula ee ae adelphia, suggests the name “book listers” in place joyed,” said an educational publisher recently who 
cundse ; . iin ; bs 4 - se es > » %? . om 
a ee ee ae ee “a — was for many years an agent. “I am examining the 
eal ‘ ; Jon At en). H. Sanborn has withdrawn fr > ti ; wail a . a . ia ag bic 
lhe marriage of Albert A. Silver, Jr., junior part Leach, Shewell. & den! The | nm as — a manuscript recently left by an author. It is as big 
. . a . ° me ,», ohewell, & panborn. 1e Dusiness Wl re aa s , -eeks . é The title > 
ner of the enterprising publishing firm of Silver, conducted hereafter by tl t] : ae , © asa two weeks bundle of laundry. The title of th 
: 5 sreafter by 1e othe ar ‘rs u or neue San en Tomy'a Wenarienan in s ine so 
rs Burdett & Co., to Miss Pray of Cambridge, one of the firm name of | >} S} “4 a 7 os ™ vs work is “Two Year's Experience in an Insane Asy 
rs iene ame ¢ each, Shewell & .. who wi rerdict is the . 4 rs re 
or the most popular Radcliffe girls of last year, was : : m ™ lum.’ My verdict is that the author should have 
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TREET, 





followed by a wedding trip to sunny Southern Cali 
fornia. Few young men in the fraternity would 
have so many good wishes attending him. 

A young member of the Ohio legislature recently 
pointed to a man in a crowd of visitors who had 
come to the senate chamber to witness the Hanna 
contest: “There is my old school-master. He is 
now an educational author, publisher, and book 
man. There are several members in the legislature 
this winter who owe much to the training they re 
ceived at his hand. I honor and respect him above 
all men.” Inquiry proved that the former school 
master and present publisher was Prof. Frank V. 
Irish, of Columbus. He is still in the prime of life, 
and leading a most active career. His books are 
popular and are in growing demand. 


assume all the obligations of the old firm. The 
withdrawing partner will continue in the publishing 
business under the firm name of Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co. The remaining partners of the firm of Leach, 
Shewell & Co. are C. A. Sibley and Wm. H. Ducker. 

We recently saw an address published somewhere 
and credited to J. A. Greene, manager of the Amer 
ican Book Co., New York. Mr. Greene is a pleasing 
speaker. We heard him make a speech one night 
ona train enroute for Denver -and it was a good 
ope, 

A. H. Porter, Werner School Book Co , Chicago: 
Call them “school bookmen.” I do not like “book 
advocate” unless you prefix the word “school” and 
call us “school book advocates.” 

A. W. Hobson, Scott, Foresman & Co.: I do not 
think it makes any material difference whether we 


are called “advocates’ 


TRANSLATIONS. or “agents.” The 


INTERLINEAR. 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK’S. 
Good Type—Well Printed—Fine Paper— 


pages. each. 


Catalogue free—send for one. 


THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. 
New Copyright Introductions — New 
Half-Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price | Type—Good Paper—Well Bound—Conveni- 
reduced to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample | ent for the Pocket—Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


name by which we are 
called makes but lit 
tle difference with the 
charaeter either of 
the man or of the 


LITERAL. 


work, and I am in 


stayed there.” 





LUCIEN V. LA TASTE, 
General Agent University Publishing Co., 
Montgomery, Ala. 
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Headache 


Horstord’s Acid Phosphate 








This preparation by its action 
in promoting digestion, and as 
a nerve food, tends to prevent 
and alleviate the headache aris- 
ing from a disordered stomach, 
or that of a nervous origin. 





THE UGLY DUCKLING 
INK WELL 


Dr. F. A. Roberts, Waterville, Me. 
says: 

“Have found it of great benefit in 
nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia ; 
and neuralgia; and think it is giving Book Drater: Here is a copy of Fisk’s Civil Hie Checient Gcheste 
great satisfaction when it is thoroughly Government. 
tried.” ; Re mn , are up-to-date... The 


gD j LAN: , don’t want it. I know a Be 
Warp Pouiticta oo , oe authorities are critical. 
myself when to be civil, and when I mean business. 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


This ink well is in all 


ee the Public Schools of 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. a, Cleveland. Isn’t this 
For Sale by all Druggists. t . endorsement enough to 
interest you? 
Professor to one of his young lady pupils: How 
would you like to be a light house keeper? 
She: Very much, name the date. ~N 
Re, TR Strong, Cobb & Company, 
Cleveland. 

A little boy was asked to compare wise, and gave & } 


the following comparison: “Wise, not so wise, don’t 
know nothing.” 


order to prove the correctness of the challenge. 
Three weeks ago the conversation had been so pur 
itied that there was danger of the present not being 
very elaborate, whereupon the rule was reversed 
and the fine was put upon anyone who did not use 
a slang word or expression in every sentence after 
dinner. 





BEDS Se SHOE 
Liquid Food 






Resorting to the Dictionary. 


A Chicago family adopted a unique way of sub 
scribing to a present for an absent member. The 
absent one, who is studying in Paris, was known as 


the family purist. With a natural inclination for =§ 4 «--.. easily digestible, naturally 

good English in writing or conversation, she set an prengening, ——. sen 
. ; oan — ea restorin 

example to the rest of the family. On Thanksgiving 8 & 


day it was proposed that from then till Christmas a 
tine of five cents be imposed upon each member of a $ eeee 


the family who in conversation used a slang expres 
Boy: Say, pop, I guess I won't go to school sion. This furnished great amusement and not a Walt Extract 
to-day. little instruction, for in the case of disputes the dic 
FATHER: (Guess again. The ““Best’’ Conic 


Contains no drugs or chemicals, 
simply pure, rich, nourishing 
food, and the great natural vege- 
table tonic, hops. 

Cures indigestion, nervous- 
ness, sleeplessness, and puts 
flesh on your bones. 





tionary and other authorities were resorted to in 


Where Adjustable Desks are needed. 


" 













Sold by all Druggists at 25c a Bottle, 
or $2.50 Per Dozen. 


ie 
DON’T BE HARD UP *2:°%°, 


euts & Ladics at howe or ti aveiiug, tabing vr uers, 
using aud selling Prof.Gray % Platers. Plates, 
Wasches, Jewelry, Tableware, Bicycles and all 
metal goods. No experience, heavy 
plate, modern methods. We do plating, 
manutacture outfits, all sizes, Only 
outtits complete, all tools , lathes, ma- 
terials, etc., ready for work. Gold 
Silver and Nickel, also Metal 











: : ‘ ; . : Plating by new dipping ss 
GERMAN PROFESSOR (stumbling): Gracious! can’t Strupent: Beg pardon, sir! I can. We teneh suu we art, furnish secrets and formulas FREE. 

‘ Write to-day. Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE, 
vou draw in your long legs? & ©©., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Lectures on, Penman LAI RD < LEE’S 
ship to list. -Intro 
duced into high and 
taining schools, Standard Books 
Macomb, Ill. Tra ‘Di See 
cey’s physiology. et ee | FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 
York, Pa wis, thus uaa | yn sos 
worth’s Leasons and Ds wek;)  “Lairp & Lex, of Chicago, beat the world with their ceries 
Lectures on Penman of books of Information.”— Bostcn Times. 
ship adopted. Copies 
dered foreach teach THE MODERN WEBSTER DICTIONARY. Illus- | THE HEART OF A BOY. By Edmondo de 
ordered foreach teach trated. 432 pages, 60,000 words and defini- Amicis. From the 166th Italian edition. 
er’s use. tions. Foreign Phrases, Abbreviations, Only American edition with preface and 
mee ; Proof Reading. ete. Limp cloth, red 26 text illustrations. Four full-page half- 
Wrightsville, Pa. edges, v5c.; Stiff Silk Cloth, red edges, | tone illustrations in Schoot Edition, 75c.; 8 
Ad 4 Bileworth’s indexed, 50c.; Full Morocco, full gilt, in- half-tones in Regular edition (uniform 
Adoptec dlisworth’s dexed, flags of nations in colors, $1.00. with Tan Pile Jim), $1 00. 
Illustrated Lessons | EDISON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA AND WORLD'S AT. LEE’S PRICELESS RECIPES | 368 pages. Illus- 
LAS. 520 pages, Fifty colored maps. 2 000 trated. Recipes for everything except 
and Lectures on Pen aie of hi ; cooking. 3,000 secrets for the bome, farm, 
1 Lect P subjects of highest value to all. carefully ki 3,000 f he b f 
manship Eacl classified. “Worth its Weight in Gold.” laboratory, workshop and every depart- 
eT P- eee oe Every country in the world fully described. ment of human endeavor, Limp Cl«tb, 
teacher supplied. A little treasure of universal knowledge. | Ted edges, 25c.; Stiff Silk Cloth. red edges, 
Limp cloth, red edges, 25c; Library Style, Counce MANDY CARNAL OF ie INFOR 
50c. 29 
The Standard Lit. ME QUMMMEBSTER SEnMA ENGLISH AND | Danna. Hity fllpage colored maya: Now 
P . . i iti > year. 1,800. ! 
erature Series. issued inone! Portraits of the Grimm Brothers fons adn aa Ga oe ae roy 
| he Univerai (Germany) and Noah Webster (America), Cloth. red edges, 50c.; Full Morocco, full 
»"y the Universit y and many other appropriate illustrations. gilt. $1.00, 
Publishing Co., 43 Flexible cloth, red edges, not indexed. 25c, | POCKET ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANSICA. 400 pp. 
. “ : stiff silk cloth. red edges, complete «‘ouble Illustrated with twenty full-page and 
East Tenth St.. New index. 50c.; Morocco, full gilt, double in- seventy-two smaller portraits of celebri- 
York. now include dex, $1.00, ties, six full-page keyed maps, showing 
, <eee LEE’S HOME AND BUSINESS INSTRUCTOR. 372 points of interest throughout the world. 
twenty-eight numbers pages. Iliustrated. New. original, reliable. Invaluable to people in all walks of life. 
ies : ; s Ten departments, written by ten special- Limp Cloth, red edges, 25c.; Stiff Silk 
The latest issue is ists. Penmanship, Letter-Writing, Bank- Cloth, red edges, 50c.; full Morocco, full 
Scott’s “Tale e 4 ing. Everyday Law, Social Forms, Public gilt. $1.00. 
( ales of a Speaking, Mereantite and Teshaical Terms, Lm Lees VEST cone? weseten PRO- 
* - - trandfather” (Se etc., ete. imp cloth, red edges. 235c.; OUNCI . Indexed. 200 pp. 
EDITH MACLURE LOVE, bish Hi t c a “ Stiff = pe ag edges, 50c.; Full Mor- aon cate. = 4 es but get 
1, vat . —— 8 story). oop oeco, full gilt. $1.00. the best! e only edition having a pic- 
ee ste ack a i LEE’S VEST-POCKET POINTERS FOR BUSY PEO- | ture of “Noah Webster in His Study” as a 
= ee © 1¢ sO PLE. a Deane. subjects alphabetically frontispiece. Contains, besides we, ie 
a Sa i Bs a - hicans” will be res arranged. ight easily be called an Ency- tionary, leading Synonyms, Rules o ti- 
Miss Edith Maclure Love is a disciple of Mrs. 7 a e ready clopedic Dictionary, covering the ground quette, Toasts and Speeches, and a Gaze- 
Louise Preece, and is making a specialty of teaching in February. Other it does. 20.000 items of value. United teer of the world. Limp cloth, red edges, 
. . : 79] i shicl ill States Constitution in full. Area, popula- indexed. 25c.: Morocen, gilt. indexed, 50c. 
physical culture. She has attracted a great deal of Volumes which Wi tion. rulers, etc., of all nations. Parlia- | WHITELAW’S IMPROVED INTEREST TABLES AnD 
attention in several cities in the West where her soon be ready are“The a ng May heey — - Seis akettankie erent © de ab aT 
work has won the highest recognition. She is a Yemassee,” by William TAN PILE JIM. By Rev. B. Freeman Ashlev. | kind. Absolutely correct tables up to the 
3 Gil e A classic in the literature of youth. 139 | Fifth Decimal. Gives interest from % to 
bright young woman whose earnest zeal and devo x r more Simms, illustrations. Extra Cloth. gold top, or- | 12 percent. By an ingenious system of in- 
tion to her profession opens before her an active, as “Westward Ho! by aa $1.00. Now being read in | conteg. toe a are obtained at once. 
well as useful, career. Charles Kingsley a 
“Black Beauty,” “Ara [=-ACENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
. TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. bian Nights (selec WRITE FOR TERMS AND CATALOGUE. 
tions), “Pilgrim’s For Sale at all Book Stores or Sent prepaid by 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. Prof. Maurer, Supt... Progress’ (condensed), LAIRD & LEE P bli h 963 965 W h h A CHICAGO 
has purchased copies of Ellsworth’s Illustrated Silas Marner” j I$ ers, ri a as Y., ' 
illenge. Lessons and Lectures on Penmanship for hissum- (George Eliot), “Last 
so pur mer school for teachers. 


t being 
“versed 


10t use 
e after 


Irish’s “American and British Authors” has re 
cently been adopted for use in the high school of 
Bellaire, Ohio, and in Utopia College, Glendeane, 
Ky. Irish’s “Orthography and Orthoepy” has re 
cently been adopted at Perryton, Edison and Char 
don, Ohio. 


Hoboken, N. J. Ellsworth’s [llustrated Lessons 
and Lectures on Penmanship added to list. 

Brooklyn, Greater New York. Added to list of 
Books for training schools and high schools. 

From Prof. J. D. Simkins, president Ohio State 
Board of School Examiners, St. Marys, Ohio: 
“Many teachers and pupils join me in saying that 
Irish’s ‘American and: British Authors’ is an excel 
lent work and should be in every home, reading 
circle, and literary club. It is a valuable book also 
for high schools and colleges. How much better if 
our young people would substitute such a book for 
the modern seductive novel!” 

Greenville, Ohio. Adopted Ellsworth’s Lessons 
and Lectures on Penmanship; 36 copies ordered. 

New Jersey State Teacher’s Library 
List includes Ellsworth’s Illustrated 


Lessons and Lectures on Penman- 
ship; also Bergen Co. Teacher's Li 
brary. 

Emporia, Kan. The board of re 


FLAGS! 


BUNTING FLACS made of the best All-Wool double warped U.S. Standard Bunting, 45 stars sewn in the 


Days of Pompeii” 
(Bulwer), and several others. Send for complete 
list with contents. 

Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., who 
is always found in the front rank of educational 
workers, has just selected Bryant's translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey for use in his grammar schools. 
At his request Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have has 
tened the preparation of a Students’ Edition of the 
book. Among Classic Translations of Classic Au 
thors, published by them in a one dollar form, are 
Bryant’s Iliad, Bryant’s Odyssey, Palmer’s Odyssey, 
and Cranch’s Afneid. It is very interesting to note 
that the foremost educators are considering serious 
ly the advisability of having grammar and high 
school pupils study in English many of the old 
Greek and Latin masterpieces which have hereto 
fore been studied only by college students. 


Crawfordsville, Ind. The board of education has 
purchased from the A. H. Andrews Co., Chicago, 
the New Andrews Adjustable Desk. 


EF’LAGS! 


NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Newbury, O. The erection of a new school house 
is being considered. 

Columbus, O. The Chicago avenue school is 
nearing completion. 

Birchrunville, Pa. An addition to be made to 
school house. ; 

Chester, Pa. The school board contemplates the 
erection of a new three-story school building. 

Pittsburg, Pa. The proposed new school building 
in the Tenth ward will cost $25,000. 

Ransdale, Pa. A new $20,000 school house to be 
erected. 

Langston, Okla. T. A new territorial university 
is to be erected here. 

Appleton, Wis. Archt’s. Van Ryn & De Gelleke, 
36 and 37 Merrill building, Milwaukee, have pre 
pared plans for a science hall for the Lawrence 
university, Appleton, to be 108x80 feet and two 
stories, to cost $30,090. 

Continued on subsebuent pages, 


E"*LAGS! 


field, both sides, with canvas headings, best lacquered brass Grummets, and all double stitched. 





8x 5 feet $1.45 5x 8 feet $2.80 7x12 feet $5.25 9x15 feet $7.75 12x20 feet. $12.25 
gents of the state normal, has adopt 3s 6 “* 175 | 5s10 “ 340 | Txl4 * 6.00 Oxi8 * 875 | 12xv5 “ 15 00 
s >, Ws ‘s @enate 4x 6 2 00 6x 9 * 350 | 8x12 “ .... 560 1O<15 * 8.25 | 15225 “ 18 50 
= eo iar ws ian va — * Be 225 «6x10 “ 3.85 | 8x15 “ 6.70 | 10x18 “ ... 975 | 15*30 “ .. 2150 
zZes * 1a " c I . 5? € 4x 8 “ 9 a) 6x12 “ 4 50 8x16 “ 7.15 10x20 Se 10.75 2030 “ 28 00 
ot Tarr’s physical geography for the 20x36 feet Bas : _. $33.00 
x ee SOLID WHITE ASH POLES, Turned Ball, Including Halliards. 
lates, Hackensack, N. J Bc yard adopted 8 feet $0.60 each 10 feet...... $0 75 each 3 12 feet $1 00 each 14 feet $1.50 each 
envy Elisworth’s Lessons and Lectures on NET PRICES. Prices on large size Poles will be furnished on a, plication. 
‘Ost Penmanship; ordered copies for teach BRACKETS. Malleable Iron, 70 cents. Patent Adjustable, to fit 1 “pole, $1 25 cach. 
iol, ers’ use Estimates furnished on Burgees, Nilk Banners, Yacht Signals, Pennants and Flags of Nations. Silk Flags and Trimmings. Yacht Ensigns 
letal erg ; 5 alway hand. 
OEE: Jersey City, N. J. Board added ys on han 
© Elisworth’s Illustrated Lessons and 


J. A. JIOEL & COo., 82 N4SS4U ST., NEW YORK. 


(One door from corner of Fulton St.) 
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TEXT BOOK ADOPTIONS. 


Tarr’s First Book of Physical Geography has 
been adopted by a number of the best high schools 
since Jan. 1. Detroit, Miles and Flint, Mich.: Rock 
Island, Decatur and Belvidere, Ill.; Elkhart and 
Kokomo, Ind., etc., ete. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American history. 

New Bedford, Mass. Montgomery’s facts in En 
glish history, Pope’s Iliad, Dryden’s Palamon and 
Acrite, De Quincey’s flight of the tartar tribe, Coop 
er’s Last of the Mohicans, Hawthorne’s House of 
Seven Gables, Tennyson’s the Princess, Southey’s 
Life of Nelson. 

Rock Island, Il. Natural music system. 

The state text-book committee has made the fol 
lowing adoptions: Stickney’s first, second, third, 
and fifth readers; Woodward’s fourth reader, 
Sutton & Kimbrough’s arithmetics, Rand-McNally 
geographies, Hyde’s lessons in English, and English 
grammar; Whitney & Lockwood’s grammar, Penny 
backer’s Texas history, Hutchinson’s physiology, 
Benson’s practical speller, Zaner, Ware & Webb 
copy-books. 

Canton, O. Books adopted for business course: 
Williams & Rogers’ arithmetic, office routine and 
bookkeeping, social correspondence, civil govern 
ment, and business law; Myers’ general history, and 
Prang’s elementary course of art instruction also 
adopted. 

Willimantic, Conn. Sheldon’s modern spelling 
book and Bradbury’s sight arithmetic. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American history. 

Beloit, Wis. Tarr’s first book in physical Geog 
raphy and Kellogg’s second book in physiology. 

Springtield, Mass. 
text book. 

Columbus, O. The natural series of geographies, 
published by the American Book Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Continental readers numbers 
one to five; Smith’s intermediate penmanship and 
writing primer, short course, numbers one to four, 
regular course, numbers one to eight, Columbia 


Montgomery's Students’ 


Montgomery’s students 


Packard’s new commercial 


Vertical Penmanship, racing course one and two, 
regular course one to seven, business forms number 
eight, vertical writing speller, Columbia slant 
system of penmanship, numbers one to five, busi 
ness forms number six, short course one to four. 

Martinez, Col. Hittell’s history of California, 
McMaster’s school history, care and culture of men 
and Matka and Kotik, by David Starr Jordan; 
heart and culture, by Emma E. Page: Rattan’s 
elementary botany; cadet days, by Captain Charles 
King; The Young American, by Judson; two 
thousand drill sentences for grammatical analysis, 
by James T. Willis. 





Lightest Touch 


San 
Fisher’s 


Francisco, Cal. 
brief history 
of nations and Meyer's 


ancient nations and 
Greece. 
Toledo, O. Hyde's 


language lessons and 

Walsh’s arithmetic. 
Pottsville, Pa. Milne’s 

element of arithmetic. 
Toledo, O. 


home 


School and 
Child’s 


and 


melodies, 
book 
maiden. 
Atlanta, Ga. Normal 
review system of vertical 
penmanship. 
Philadelphia. 


song rose 


Continental readers, Smith’s inter- 
mediate penmanship, Columbia vertical and slant 
system of penmanship; Ellis’ makers of our country, 
American dress cuttery system, King-Richardson’s 
music readers, charts, grammar, and primary music 
manual. 

Anna, Ill. Reed’s Word Lessons. 

Egremont, Mass. McMaster’s United States his 
tory, Carpenter's geography readers, Patterson's 
word book, Blaisdell’s stories from English history, 
and stepping stones to literature. 

Columbus, O. MeMaster’s history of the United 
States. 


TEXT BOOK NEWS. 


St. Paul. The trades assembly has petitioned the 
school board to make a favorable recommendation 
to the common council in favor of free text books 
when the tax budget is being prepared. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The applicants for an A grade 
teachers certificate have been advised to read the 
following Fitch’s Lectures on teaching, 
Prang’s Manual of Form, Study and Drawing, De 
Garm’’s Essential of Method, Hill’s Foundation of 
Rhetoric. Frye’s 
Manual of 

and Gar 


books: 


Teachers’ 


Geography 


lich’s Methods _ of 
Teaching. 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Text books purchased 
from 


: 


American Book 


Co., Merrill & Co., 
inn & Co. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Leach, 


Shewell & Sanborn 
and Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

Wheeling, W. 


Select, 


Va. 
The International dic 
tionary 


has been 


“THE 6 F : 
T ‘ THE WORLD’S a 
LIGHT- GREATEST = 
RUNNING”’ TYPEWRITER.” Double Case 
= Reyboard, 
Only make with = ” 
BALL-BEARING 
: Easy to 
typebars, protecting < Learn, 

. tpn the joints on which # 
durable alignment H Key 
depends. for Every 

Character. 





DENSMORE TYPEWRITER 60, 


Fastest Work 
Numerous Handy Features, 


316 BROADWAY, 


= 
> 
a 
“ 


: 


NEW YORK. 


wi evuveuuvuvawuvevuucvervudvevuddedveudedveurrss 
Chousands of Students 


Hre daily looking forward to the time when 
they will hold commercial positions of trust. 
Knowledge of Stenography and Typewriting 
and the possession of a Machine will, without 
question, increase the student’s earning capacity. 


Then, the Typewriter that has always been the 
Leader in Improvements; the best machine for 
the School Room and the Office, se se yt ye vt 


Che Smith Premier Typewriter. 


““Lmprovement the Order of the Age.” 





Smith Premier Buyers Do Not Experiment. 
Smith Premier Users are Contented and Satisfied. 


Che Smith Premier Cypewriter Company, 


Branch Offices in 42 Principal Cities in the United States and England, 
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KINDS OF 


700 LEAD PENCILS. 


The Dixon Company make about 700 kinds of lead pencils. 


Pencils of Many Shapes, 
Pencils of Many Qualities. 
Pencils for Drawing. 
Pencils for All Purposes. 


DIxOn’s 


Are standard and unequalled for smooth, tough leads. 
All schools are better schoole when Dixon’s pencils 
are used, as better work can be done as there is far less 
irritation of nerves. For further information, address 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CiTy, N. J. 


AMERICAN 
@RAPHITEe 


FPeNCILS 


placed in the high school and the Webster’s una 
bridged in the grammar school. 

Yuba City, Cal. Blundon’s Geography Chart 
and the report of twelve on rural schools have been 
placed in the school library. 

Spokane, Wash. The free text book system is to 
be introduced in the public schools before the 
school year draws to a close. 

The Macmillan Company has issued a book of 
verses for children by Lydia Avery Coonley. The 
verses have been set to music by Eleanor Smith, 
L. Gaynor, Frederic W. Root 
Atkinson, and the 
Kellogg Tyler. 

Plymouth, Mich. 
chased for 


Jessie and Frank 


book is illustrated by Alice 
The school board has pur 
the school library, Charles Dudley 
Warner’s Encyclopedia of Literature, which con 
sists of thirty volumes. 

Middleboro, Ky. A standard dictionary 
holder has been purchased for the high school. 

Sioux Fall, S. D. Mr. Gleason, of the American 
Book Co., has submitted a proposition to the board 
for the introduction in the first grade of the Natural 
music Course published by his Company. 


and 
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Simple and 
Durable in 
Construction, 


ye 


No Complex 
Motions 
Required, 


” 


Send for New 
Art Catalogue. 
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The Concordia Publishing Co. of St. Louis an- 
nounce the publication of a “New Practical Geog- 
raphy for Common Schools.” 

Tiffin, O. The board has purchased library books 
from the Morse Co., text-books from the American 
Book Co. and Henry Holt Co. 

Sandwich, Ill. Supplementary readers purchased 
from the Morse Co., Werner School Book Co. and 
A. Flanagan. 

Seattle, Wash. The citizens of this city carried 
the proposition of free text books and_ school 
supplies by the very handsome majority of 1538. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. Schouler’s and Ban 
croft’s history of the United States and Madison’s 


Journal of the Constitutional Convention have 


been added to the high school library. ; 
Salt Lake City, Utah. The cost of text books 

furnished last year on a basis of the total enroll- 

ment, was only seventy cents per pupil. The aver- 


age cost of stationery, etc., furnished free to pupils, 
was only four cents per capita additional. 

Mansfield, O. The board has purchased books 
for the schools from Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Allyn 
& Bacon, Lee & Shepherd, Ginn & Co., and Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

Chicago. The board of education has decided to 
resume the practice of stamping the text-books 
with the words: “Property of the board of educa 
tion.” 

Nashville, Tenn. For supplementary reading for 
the schools: Two thousand copies of Young Folks’ 
Library of Choice Literature published by the 
Educational Publishing Co. Copies of the Ideal 
Musie Writing Book are to be purchased for the 
use of the teacher of music in the high school. 

Des Moines, la. Henry Sabin, superintendent of 
public Instruction, has compiled a very handy vol 
ume for reference for the officers administering the 


school affairs of the state of lowa. It is a compila 


tion of the school laws, together with notes, forms 
and decisions. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

By local applications as they cannot reach the diseased , art 
of the ear. Thereis only one way tocure deafness, and that 
is by constitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by an 
inflamed condition of the mucous lining of the eustachian 
tube. When this tube gets inflamed you have a rumbling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
deafness is the result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars ($100) for any case of 
deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot be cured by Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, free. 


F. J. Coengy & Co., Toledo, Ohio. 
Sold by all Druggists, 75 cents. 





Ogden, Utah. The Speer arithmetic system is 
being used in the schools. 
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The 


Write for Samples, FREE. 
P. 0. Box, 643 W. 


BOARDS ORDER ANNUALLY. 


SOME FOR OVER FIFTEEN YEARS. 


BECAUSE .... 


We have something of value for them. 


If we add 


ONE YEAR to the life of your text-books, 
Just think what that means! 


Amount of Money Saved in the Annual Outlay for Text-books is 


ENORMOUS !! 


aa we eee eee 
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We have many testimonials claiming that we 
Double the Life of the Books! 
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MONEY SAVER For 


We continue the list of names of Cities and Towns who ordered of us this last year. 


School Boards, 
Public and School Libraries. 


(See January issue.) A great many School 


Boards order four or five times during the year, hence the repetition of names. 


IS THE NAME OF YOUR SCHOOL BOARD AMONG THEM? 


Stapleton, N. Y. La Crosse, Wis. 
Ithaca, N. Y. Holmdel, N. J. 
Lititz, Pa. Sharon, Pa. 
Burrillvi le, R. I. Mahonoy Twp., Pa. 
Fitchburg, Mass. Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
New Bedford, Mass. Biddeford, Me. 
Erie, Pa. Taunton, Mass. 
Providence, R. I. Fall River, Mass. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. Media, Pa. 
Reading, Pa. Zumbrota, Minn. 


Brandon, Vt. Allegheny, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. Pawtucket, R. I. 
So. Bound Brook, N. J. Waterford, Me. 
Millerton, N. Y. Pittefield, Mass. 

No. Ferrisburg, Vt. Buffalo, N. Y. 
Merrimack, N. H. North Adams, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. Ennis, Tex. 
Concord, N. H. Fayette Corner, Me. 
Salem, Mass. Fort Scott, Kans. 
Wilbur, N. J. 


IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


Machiasport, Me. Carlisle, Pa. (Indian 
Big Rapids, Mich. School). 
Springti-ld, Mass. Broadalbin, N. Y. 
Westtield, Mass. Milton, Mass. 
Livingston, N. J. Lincoln, Mass. 
Shamokin, Pa. Graceville, Minn. 
Buxton, Me. Winona, Minn. 
Bra'tleboro, Vt. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Dana, Mass. Reading, Pa. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER (CoO. 


G. W. HOLDEN, President. 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Secretary. 
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W. G. HAY, Paes. ALFRED O. DUNK, Treas. Windsor Locks, Ct. ry 
. - The school board has ) 
The National Fire Escape Co. decided not to estab r¢ ‘ 
ish a hi se bu 
GENERAL OFFFICES, 1123 Broadway, New York. lish a high school but Erte sel 
BRANCH, 88 Washington St., Chicago, Hil. to allow any pupil 830 ; alt 
FOR a year to help attend 7 
. ‘ 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, ASYLUMS, HOTELS, «@ high school else acl 
OFFICE BUILDINGS, OPERA HOUSES, &c. where. os 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
‘‘Self-Preservation is the Strongest Incentive to The apportionment of ' 
Human Action.”’ of 
the school money “iil 
made by State Sup There's no more pleasurable sensation Pi) 
erintendent of Public than riding along a good, smooth road at In 
Instruction, D. M. THOMAS BONTALL a lively clip on a bicycle in which you for 
Geeting, was at the Member School Council, have perfect confidence. 
hint Mina Cleveland, O The Stearns is a wheel to be trusted. 
rate of $1.28 pe rcapita. — On the level, it runs without an effort; col 
Allegheny, Pa. The school controllers have de the labor of an up-hill climb is lessened bu 
cided to levy a tax of 2!4 mills for school purposes by its lightness and ease of running; C. 
this year. down the hill, over stones and ‘‘thank- | 
nie oe you-mums” its strength comes into oT for 
AMONG | BOOK MEN. For an all’round wheel you cannot do ( 
better than buy a Yellow Fellow; you on 
John H. Holtzinger, C beishenher Sower Co., Har may easily do worse. 5 
risburg, Pa.: I do not like the present name “book E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, Sc 
agents.” neither do I like “book advocate.” I think Syracuse, N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. = 
“school book representatives” preferable to “book Toronto, Ont. San Francisco, Cal. 
agents.” or “book advocates,” from the fact that the URE sc 
former term more clearly defines our vocation. The oP, ae 
latter titles cover that large field which includes all to 
men who sell books. 
Harvey Camp, Longmans, Green & Co., New bu 
York: I have been a ‘book agent” so many years f , 
that I should’nt know cone : er 
ie myself as a “book ad Columbias 10 Winter. ; 
=e tas ac The Columbia Chain- | j 
vocate. Even the less is weather proof—it | tie 
eye of my steel pen can be — tet or as 
a Soa summer without injury 
o“ winks significantly as and avoids danger and | § 
I write the word. 1 _—— nam t oe m: 
THE NATIONAL surpasses all others for the following sed swell itl cent. Nickel Steel Tubing B 
reasons:—The Escape is placed between windows, thereby usec w am — Buy now and enjoy the . 
preventing those descending from being cut off by fire. It is indignation at the | novelty and benefits of | sc 
a continuous staircase, easy of descent by either old or _ ae winter riding 
young. and is especially adapted for the use of the crippled term “book agent,” it | pe sti 
and iofirm. The stair guard provided renders it impossible ; halt on wane anne’ Columbia Chainless, 
ne ang cnt the npsnee off or injured even in a panic while sounded so very seed) Models 50 and 51, $126 
escending. The NaTIonAi, has great strength and is prac- > tre ique, but | : ; H 
tical'y indestructible, besides being light and airy in con- - — > Columbia Chain Weels. | 
struction. have learned — that Models 45, 46 and 49, $75 se 
a ence eee om there are as many Hartfords. $50 and $45. 
; kinds of ministers, Made of “Pioneer"’ Fifty I. 
BUILDING AND FINANCE. P't Carbon Steel Tubing 
a dor tors, and even F ne 
Detroit. Mayor Maybury has a plan for the re HARVEY CAMP, statesmen(!) as there eer sy —o 
lief of crowded schools, which would be a radical Longmans, Green & Co., are book agents. POPE MFG. CO.,Hartford.Ct. be 
departure from the present school system. Instead New York. Don't change the c ees - te 
of building néw large schools, taking in all the name. If you do, I shall be unaffiliated and lose 7 
grades up to the ninth, the mayor would build my job; for our books don't need advocating. M 
smaller ones, to be used only for the younger pupils fo 
Pennsylvania. The last annual report of the HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL. 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction shows ; , , 
fee oa ee. The Harvard Summer School pamphlet has just er 
the average cost of tuition for pupils, outside of ; ; ; ; ‘ 
a r been issued, and gives a list of thirty-eight courses. 
Philadelphia where it was $2.26, to be $1.22. ; } 
as : A few of these courses have never been given be th 
Albany, N. Y. ft he total valuation of the school fore, and a few given in previous years omitted, but 
houses and sites in New York state is $66,077,600, the present list embraces the modern languages, as sec 
» oi 7 s heing vs a 21410 TRA ORR; . - : a 
the city schools being valued at $49,784,983 and the well as the classics, history, and civil government, 
. 30 : 2189909617. The net increase i ; . : 
country schools at $16,292,617. The net increase in psychology, pedagogy, mathematics, and the sci de 
7 oth . - ar ta @ R2A2 ¢ ¢ ¢ : . . ] 
valuation during the year is 85,883,909. ences. The English department is represented by 4) a + ae 
tT ales i. st<« > Smiala ava Oy > ‘ ‘ a ah e 1 
Topeka, Kan., state officials have decided that  4).66 courses in composition, and a course each in WORLD Is 


school houses in depopulated districts, which are 
not in use, may be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder. There are more than 100 of these buildings 
scattered over the prairies. 


DEAF ESS. S. HEAD. NOISES, CURED 


Warranted to ~ ¥~ cone San pt cine devices 
combtens fae ears as glasses Pp pe y Iscox 
Broadway, New York. or call for book of proofs « FREE 





Eighteenth century literature, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Chaucer. 

As might be expected, this Summer School at 
Harvard has attracted numbers of enterprising 
teachers, and among the students who attended last 
year are the names of college professors, superin 
tendents of schools, and principals of academies and 
high schools, who 
sought the great op 
portunities which the 
authoritiesof the uni- 
versity were offering. 

The advantage of 
the Tourist Sleeping 
Cars via the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas 





CLASS PINS Railway, on their ex 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


cursion dates. Write 
H. A. Cherrier, 316 


Write for handsome designs illustrated in colors. Special designs sent on application. Marque tte building, 


FINE STATIONERY .— This department is the most complete in the west. Samples tiiaithiidam 


Chicago, iil. 


y STERLING avai: TOY 


CHICAGO, 5% 


ENJOY TURKISH BATHS iT HOME 





Also Vapor Baths, Sulphur, Pertumed 

3 ésk:2 Write for interesting Book 
Free. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin only. 
Our method far superior. Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
vigorates entire system, Prevents disease. Use our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for family 
muse. Conta Nothing te Try It. Over 97,000 
happy users. Produces health, strength, vigor. 
% Beuutifies complexion. Oures colds, rheuma- 
tism. obesity, la grippe, etc., all blood, skin, nerv- 
ous and kidney troubles, Excellent for female ills. 
AGENTS WANTED, en and Women. $100 Month and 
Ipemser. Write us. + WORLD Bre. co., Cincinnati, Obie. 














sent upon application. 


FAN MONOCRAMS.—0Of gah ae one bor ot ong variety. Send 25 Maynard Neri i (( Publishers of School Books. Catalogue Free. 
cents for 25 fine illustrated samples. 
BUNDE & UPMEYER, JEWELERS, '2!-!23 Wisconsin 8t., * 48-47 E. 10th St.,N.¥. Send for it. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. H. I, SMITH, 5 Somerset 8t., Boston. J.D. WILLIAMS, 151 Wapasu Avz., Curcaco. 








Free. 


yr it. 
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NEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


San Diego, Cal. The new normal 
school will be erected at a cost of 
$100,000. 

Santa Paula, Cal. Bonds for 
school building purposes have been 
issued. | 

Washington, D. C. The Indian 
office is preparing plans for new 
school buildings to be erected at 
Pipestone, Minn., and Tomah, Wash., 
Indian agencies. The appropriation 
for each building is $10,000. 

Washington, D. C. Bids for the 
construction of an eight-room school 
building on Sixth St., between B and 
C streets, northeast, have been asked 
for. 

Chicago. Write the business man- 
ager of the board of education, 1110 
Schiller building, regarding the build 
ing of school houses. 

Peoria,” Il. A new twelve-room 
school building is to be erected. 

Peru, Ind. A new $15,000 school 
to be erected. 

Yeddo, Ind. The school house here 
burned. The building cost $4,500. 

Mondamin, Ia. A new $5,000 school 
erected. 

Ottumwa, Ia. Bids for the erec 
tion of a new high school have been 


asked. 





American Warming and Ventilating Gompany, 


435 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


R & Baillie, Arch s 
oe THE STERuINnG, ILu., HicH ScHoot. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGINEERS. 
MODERN HEATING APPARATUS. 





aie 
| Lewis & KITGHEN, 


| Cor. 9th and Broadway, 
DRY AND FLUSHING CLOSET. 


| Schools and other Public Buildings a Specialty. 


awe — KANSAS CITY, MO. 


EDWARD ©, LEwIs, 
Isaac R. McCreery, 
Joun H. KITCHEN, 


Mald M Archi ts Whit A iviogy Rt aie Proprietors. 
Maiden, Mass. Architects 1 = , ; — we ° 

sian: i Meal. Gb Dantes ce. When we are furnished with sketches of buildings, we will pre- | Os ecocuinsing sete talbtiie 
Boston, are preparing plans for a new pare and submit plans, showing our System, with | Sian ae 
school to be erected on Glenwood | 


street. 

Westfield, Mass. Architect A.W. | 
Holton has prepared plans for a_ | 
school building. 

Smilaec Centre, Mich. Architect 
I. Erb, Port Huron, Mich., made the plans for the 
new school building which is soon to be erected. 

Detroit, Mich. Architects Malcomson & Higgen- 
botham, Moffat building, have prepared plans for a 
twelve-room school for the board of education. 

Dodge Centre, Minn. Architects Orff & Guilbert, 
Minneapolis, are preparing plans for a new school 
for the board of education. 

Sharon, Minn. Bids have been asked for the 
erection of a new school house. 





Eagle Lake, Minn. An addition is to be made to 
the school house. 

Cambridge, Minn. Bids for the erection of a new 
school have been asked for. 

Missoula, Mont. The university trustees have 
decided to erect a science and university hall. 

Pembroke, N. H. The Pembroke academy, Prof. 
Isaac Walker superintendent, are now collecting 


estimates, without charge. 


Send for catalogues or for circulars, or write for information. 


funds for the erection this spring of the academy 
building. 

Peapack, N. J. The decision of the board of edu 
cation to build a new school meets with general 
approval. 

Union Township, N. J. An addition and altera- 
tions are being made to the school on Ridge road. 

Cramford, N. J. Bids for the erection of two 
new school houses have been asked for. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. The plans of Architect J. J. 
Glover for the Eramus high school to be erected, 
have been approved by the committee. 

Tonawanda, N. Y. The high school on Clinton 
street is in courseeof erection. 

Ballston Spa, N. Y. A new school is to be erected. 

New York City. A new school is to be con- 
structed on the corner of Hubert and Collister Sts. 

West Orange, N. Y. Bonds to th» amount of 


$50,000 are to be issued for the erection of a new 
high school. 

Richmond Hill, L. I., N. Y. Work has been com 
menced on the new $70,000 high school. 

Oswego, N. Y. The new school house is rapidly 
nearing completion. 

New York City. Architects Friedlander & Dillon, 
24 W. Twenty-second street, have been taking esti 
mates on the Trade School for Boys, which the Bar 
on Von Hirsch fund, A. Solomon, 45 Broadway, will 
erect on Sixty-fourth street, between Third and 
Second avenues, at a cost of $80,000, 

Buffalo, N. Y. A new three story, sixteen-room 
brick school is to be erected. 

Woodside, L. I., N. Y. Contract for the erection 
ot a new two-story school awarded. 

Churches Ferry, N. D.. $55,000 have been appro 
priated for the erection of a new school house. 










FOR THE SCHOOLS. 





IF SO, Address 


PRESIDENT BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


LOCKPORT, . 


Do you have it? Are you Interested? 





H.S. CHAPMAN, “sy 
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Globes, Charts, Bells, 
and all- 


School Room Furnishings. 





Benefit of First Cost. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


atus needed in e school room 







We handle School Desks, Chairs, Maps, 


We Deal Direct with Schools giving them the 


Agents wanted to push the sale of all Furniture and Appar- 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, °*7cie%an*" 














HEATING AND VENTILATING. 


Utica, N.Y. The scheme of Dr. Wallace Clarke 
for purifying the air in public buildings by means 
of formaldehyde gas has been tried. The plan is to 
send the gas to all parts of the building by spraying 
it into the cold air box of the furnace. An experi 
ment was made in the presence of Dr. J. V. Hoberer, 
a member of the board of health, superintendent 
of schools Griffith and School Commissioners 
MeMillan and Brandegee. All are satisfied with the 
efficacy of the remedy and believe that good results 
might be obtained by a general and systematic dis 
infection of schools with the gas, which is said can 
be done at a slight cost. Samples of dust were 
taken from one of the recitation rooms before and 
after it had been filled with formaldehyde gas to 
be subjected to pathological examination. 

Evansville, Ind. The new school building is 
equipped with the Johnson temperature controlling 
system. 

Ithaca, Mich. The board has contracted with 
the firm of Wetherly & Pulte of Grand Rapids, to 
put a complete system of heating and ventilating in 
the new school house. 

Mt. Vernon, N. J. The Peck-Williamson Heating 
and Ventilating system has been placed in the new 
school building. 

The Johnson Thermostats and Draft Regulators 
are adapted to all systems of heat. Their offices in 
seven large cities have done a large business during 
the last year. 

Holyoke, Mass. Contract for improving the san- 
itary condition of the School street and Elmwood 
school houses awarded to Sullivan, Carmody & 
Weseley. 

Milwaukee, Wis. The steam heating contract for 
the Nineteenth district school awarded to the A. J. 
Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 

Muscatine, Ia. The fourth ward school building 
is equipped with the American Warming & Venti- 
lating Co.’s system. 

Niagara, N. Y. Mr. C. O. Yates, representing the 
Fuller & Warren Warming and Ventilating Co., 
recently addressed the board of education on the 
merits of the heating system manufactured by his 
company. 

Davenport, Ia. The school house ventilation 
contract has been awarded to the American Warm 
ing and Ventilating Co. 


Klondyke-Yukon-Alaska., 
INTERNATIONAL EXPLORATION AND INVESTMENT GOMPANY. 


INCORPORATED. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - « 


SHARES ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


FULL PAID AND NON-ASSESSABLE, 


General Offices: 5, 7, and 11 Broadway, New York. 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
The Greolest Good 10 Ihe Greatest NuMDET! | jourceit with the combined advantaces we 


Combined Capitol Secures Large Protits ! ! 


offer, 


Your limited means, when joined 


under our co-operative plan. 


The greatest amount of benefits—the minimum amount of risks. 


Have you made any money last year? If so, we can offer you an opportunity to doa 
great deal better in the coming year. Have you failed to save and lay aside a surplus? 
Then begin the new year by making an investment in our stocks. Our shares are sold at 
par, at $1.00 per share, and are sold in lots of 5 shares and upwards. A quick decision, a 
wise move in the proper direction, will always prove beneficial. Start the’new year right 
by sending your surplus money—a hundred dollars, fifty dollars, twenty, ten, or even five 
dollars—at once to the Co. and receive by return mail your shares of stock. Before long 
you may find that while you have labored on and toiled, your money has been making 
money for you, and while you have not gone to Alaska nor devoted your time and labor to 
other promising ventures, you have reaped all the benefits and have enjoyed success. 

Sead your money by check, money order, express money order or registered letter to 


International Exploration and Investment Co., 
5, 7, 9 and 11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. feet 


Please mention this paper. 


: the development of Alaska gold-bearing | 
with others, will secure for you al! | properties is but one of the many features 


the advantages a large amount of | we can offer yu. We invest and make 


. : sy for you wherever money can be made. 
capital commands when invested | ™°™°Y Be 
— Let your few dollars be the nucleus of a that the opportunities 


coming fortune. 


School Board Soul 


PRESERVING SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We certainly think that the “good will” of the 
superintendents of schools and the members of the 
boards of education are due the Holden Patent 
Book Cover Co., of Springfield, Mass. This firm, 
by pursuing honorable, straightforward, and ener 
getic business methods have benefited hundreds of 
school boards throughout the United States in pro- 
moting uniformity, cleanliness, and economy in the 
school room. The old-fashioned way of having a 
school room littered up with ragged, worn out, and 
soiled books, is done away with by the progressive 
methods employed by this firm. Their book covers 
promote economy by increasing the life of the books 
more than double their usual time. The cost of 
supplying books, with the additional cost of supply- 
ing the Holden covers, is actually less for a term of 
years, than the cost of supplying books without the 
covers for the same length of time. Cleanliness is 
promoted by having the books covered with fresh, 
clean covers, before they are transferred to another 
pupil, thereby lessening the chances of spreading 
contagious diseases among the scholars. Uniform 
ity, by having all the books in the room looking 
neat and in similar color. Any school board desir- 
ing information concerning these articles will receive 
prompt attention from this firm by addressing them 
for samples. 


A SAFE INVESTMENT. 


Among the financial institutions advertising in this num- 
ber of the American School Board Journal our readers will 
note the “International Exploration and Investment Co.” 
with headquarters at Nos. 5, 7, 9 and 11 Broadway, N. Y. 
This corporation fills the public’s need of safe and accumu- 
lative investments, and the names of its directors and 
incorporators are well known in monetary circles and are an 
ample guarantee of its soundness both in business manage- 
ment and reliability of its officers. 

Heretofore the investor of a few dollars had to assume all 
risk of ordinary speculation, and still could only hope for 
such profits as his limited amount of money could command. 
Since the International Exploration and Investment Co. has 
been conducting the management of various investments, 
things have changed for the man of limited means. His 
funds, however small, being combined with those of many 
others, and being invested under the guardianship of men 
of standing, sagacity and enterprise, he has the advantages 
of the best of financiers, and on the co-operative plan his 
money secures for him the same commanding influence 
which the capitalist enjoys. 

The objects of this Company are manifold, in fact its 
charter covers almost every field of operation. Among these 
may be named the thor- 
ough development of the 
gold fields of Alaska in 
their many various ways. 
It is worthy of note that 
the subscriber to the stock 


of this institution derives 
not only the benefit of 
any and every venture 
which this Company en- 
gages in for the purpose 
of money making, but 
shares to the full extent 
also in whatever enor- 
mous opportunities 
Alaska may offer, and in 
this wise one share of 
stock of this corporation 
offers the same benefits 
which many shares of 
stock of other organitions 
combine. Instead of be- 
ing called upon to invest 
in gay six companies, or 
six shares, in order to 
attain the advantages of 


$1,000,000.00 


The enormous profits to be derived from | six different financial 


| ventures, a stockh: Ider of 
the International Explor- 
ation and Investment Cu. 
reaps all these benefits on 
one share in this one com- 
pany, so it will be seen 


offered are indeed excep- 
tional. 

We have been shown a 
copy of this Company’s 
prospectus for 1898, which 
is a very handsome little 
leaflet, giving all details 
and particulars as to its 
objects and the range of 
investments it covers. 
This little book is one well 
worthy of any one’s most 
careful perusal. It isa 
good pamphlet to keep 
and to show to one’s 
friends, as it is full of 
information and _ statis- 
tics. It is free for the 
asking, and can be had by 
writing to the Company's 


GAINED 32 POUNDS. 


Lucette Tyler Took Lor- 
ing’s Fat-Ten-U and 
Corpula Foods--Are You 
Thin and Debilitated ? 
Do as Miss Tyler Did. 


FOODS THAT MAKE FLESH AND 
CURE NERVE AND BRAIN 
EXHAUSTION. 





LUCETTE TYLER. 


The popular actress Lucette Tyler has used 
Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and has 
written as follows about her experience with 
them: 


“The Delmore,” New York City, 
August 27, 1897. 
LorInG & Co., 

Gentlemen :—‘‘My physician prescribed for 
me Loring’s Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods. I 
have now been taking them six weeks, at an 
expense of only $4, and I can truly say that they 
have cured me of nervous exhaustion and in- 
somnia and made me feel, look and act ten 
years younger. I am fully as vigorous as at 25. 
1 have really increased in weight 35 pounds, 
thanks to Corpula and Fat-Ten-U. My husband 
took two uckages of each and was cured of 
general debility.” 


Fat-Ten-U Tablets $1 a bottle. Liquid Fat- 
Ten-U $1 a bottle. Corpula $1a bottle. WRIT- 
TEN GUARANTEE to refund the price if 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken according to 
directions, without good results. THE 
HENRY MEDICAL DISPENSARY (Medical 
Department of Loring & Co.,) is the largest and 
best appointed in the world. Its physicians are 
the most skillful, and its appliances for the 
successful treatment of all diseases are the 
most complete and embrace every recent 
worthy invention for the benefit of suffering 
humanity. Address our Medical department 
at New York or Chicago for free advice about 
thinness or any disease. 


Letters addressed by ladies to Mrs. Dr. 
Amy M. Henry, who has charge of 
our Woman’s Department, will be 
opened and answered by Mrs. Hen- 
ry or her chief assistant. 


Be sure and write to our Medical Department 
and describe your case if ruptured. Best truss 
and treatment on earth. Send lettersand mail, 
express, or C.O. D. orders to Loring & Co, 
proprietors. Send for free copy of ‘‘How to Get 
Plump and Rosy.”’ Mention department as 
below, Use only the nearest address. 


LORING & CO., Dept. 173. 


Nos. 58-60 Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 
No, 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
No. 3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the convenience of school officials contemplating or considering adoptions, this list has been carefully prepared. 
School and college text books of the day, adopted by the leading Boards of Education in the United States, and recognized by the best educational authorities. 





Algebra. | Ratasonte Sebel, Comp. . “AB Ce 
Brooke's Algebra...........+-.--.C. 8. Co. | | English = Pears seoee = 2 
> position........ 8. B. Co, 
ee Ee. fog v. P.G | Complete Khetoric........... - 
Venable’s Se cae ‘ | Kellong’s Text Book on..M. M. & Co. 
Fopable Bul» | Miia Bement? iieianenk & Ce 
ae nh *a Elements 0 etoric...8, 0. 
r—" Text, Book 5 char nen ke | Bart’s Com, and a 
Milne’s Ind. and High. ere ae Revised Edition........ E. & Bro, 
Ray’s Series ee “ | Lewis’ Writing Englieb...... ~.-MacM. Co. 
Robineon’s fecies........... _ Carpenter’+ High Schoo)..... 
Bradbury's Ele...... ean * "7. B. & Co, | Carpenter's Advanced....... =“ 
Bradbury’s & Emery’s....... can 
Elemente of.. aye...-. “.8.B.Co Geuy Weete, 


= Book in... oss 
ompson’s Key to New 
Practical ...........- * M. &Co 
Atwood'’s Standard... ..Moraa Co, 
Lilley’s Hie her Algebra... -8.B.& Co 
Hall & Knight's Ele. of ...... ..MaecM. Co. 
Hali & Knight's Algebra 


for Schoola and Co)...... ad 
Ha!) & Knieht’s Higher...... ee 
Bmith-Stringham's Ele........ “ 
Smith's Treatise on........... ee 
Wilson's Elementary........ E. & Bro. | 

Arithmetics. 
Brook's New Be... .asceretie. Os tae 
Mental .. spine jatetee te 

) |, ee The W. 8. B. Co 
Harper’s Advanced. ..H. & Bros. 
New Business Arithmetic bented O. M. P 
Nicholeon’s Series. . eces Uc ke OR 
Sapford's Series..........-+-- » 
Venable’s SEEN vove vans ose os 
White's Series.. ager oxen eon AM 
ee" ~ Beries. . weve 
Uiee's E and 8.” jueas he 
The Norma! ( ‘ourse. (2)... . 8. B. Co. 


Cogewell’s Leessons.... ......T. B. Co. 
Bradbaory’ 6 Eaton’ 7“ sempeprgiag 
Practical. “ 
Coburn’s Firat Lesson in.. H.M.&Co. 
Thompson’ es First Lesson’s,M.M. 0 o. 
Complete...... 
New Franklin Ser......... cs... 8. & Co, 
Sheldon’s Elementary Series...8. & Co. 
Stoddard’s New Intel. Arith.. = 
New Practica).. . P. T. B. Co. 
Mills’ Easy Prob’ fem in ine 
Principles of Arithmetic 8 B.&Co. 
McLellan & Ame®........... MacM, Cu. 
Art and Masic. 
Dwight s Intro. Art........D.A.& Co. 
Astronomy. 
Ball's Atlas of.. D.A.& Co. 
Bowen's Astr. by ‘Observation.A. B. Co. 
Gillet and Rolfe’s...........- 
Kiddle’s New Element ... es 
Howe's Ele. of Des. Astron.8.B &Co. 


Biology. 


fAitevenson’s Stodier........ D.A.&@ Co 
Boyer’s Biology Tablets........C. 8. 8. H. 
Pills bnry’s Elementary Course 

in General Biolegy..... 8 BR &Co, 
Parker’s Elementary......... MacM. Co 


Bookkeeping. 





Kalte’e BGGEe i cicecenssccccscsescsees ‘ 
Bryant & Stratten’s @) . 
Mayhew’'s Standard.. 8. B bs 
Meservey’e. -T. BR. Co. 
Progressive ‘Bookkeeping. P.T. R. Co, 
Firat Lersoneain “* - O.M.P, 
Montgomery's Modern... .M. M. & Co. 
Botany. 
Natore Calendar..... ...... Meree Co. 
Freeman's Plant Brey ane ane ae 
Boyer’s Botany Tablets... ait 8. 8. H. 
Apger’s Pirnt Analysis, . eee A. B.Ca, 
Bentley's Physiological...... ” 
Conlter’s Mapval....... e 
Willie Flora of N. ieee: hi ‘8B, & Co. 
Bailey’s Lessons With Plants, “ 
Chemistry. 


Avery's Phyrics....... . o. 
Aimetropg & Norton's Man.. A,B.Co 
Brewster's First Book....... - 

Clark’s Rlemente.......... - 


Cooley's Text Rook.......... sa 
Bteele’a Popoular............- “ 
Stoddard’s Ovtlive.......... sae 
Well’s Principles............ « 


antitative Analysis.... 


ractica) Aralysie..........- 
Inorganic C ees sea ee 
Roscoe's Serier .... ....-- D.A.& Co. 
Roscoe & Lunt’s Elemen- 
tery... Macy, Co, 


Boyer’s (* bemisiry Tabdlets.. .C.8.8, A. 
Richardson's Lab. Man...... MacM. Co. 


The Young Chemirt......... 8.B.&Co. 
valitative Apalysis......... “ 
areon’ Dass teaces ces D. A.& Co 

a. Pree.. es 


Meads’ Ele’ts of Chemistry. .8.B.4Co, 
‘Civil Government. 


Elemente of, Stodies in.. > B. & Co, 
Andrewr'(onetitot ... i RB. Co 
Martin's Civi) Govern.. 

MeCleary’s Civice.... ....4.- ” 
Townrend’s Analysin oases * 


John Pieke’s Civil Gov.... H.M.&Co, 
Yorne’s Gov. Clare Reok. M. M. & Co. 
Martin’s Hints on Teaching ., 

Ca0ve8.. F.R&Co. 
Thorre’s Civil Goverrment.E. & Bro. 
aes sAm, - ommonr- 

wealtb... ...MacM. Co, 


Cowmporition and Rhetoric. 


Boin’s Fnglieh Part 1 erage A. B. Co. 
Rayd’s Elements. . 
Harper's Practical ‘Comp.. 


“ 





New Century Intermedial...Morse Co. 
Dictionaries, 


| Meadow’s French German..D.A. & Co. 
Adler’e German Englieh..... 
Millbonee — ltalian... " 
Lewie Ele. Latin. sense soon hls GOD 
oO. 


Rrown+e & Haldeman’s...... U. 


P. 
| Webeter’s Schoo)... ....... A. B. Co. 
| Webster's International. a. a6. M. Co. 
Nat’ Pict’l....... 


Drawing. 


Holmes’ New Beriee.........C. M. B. Co. 
Avery’e.. es Co. 


Partholomews Free Hand.. “ 
Eclectic Industrial ... ..... = 
Prane’s Primary Couree Man- 
vals, Parts J ard II... 
Primary Conree withoot Clay, 
Manuale Partel andII. “ 
Ball’s Paper Folding and wae. 
TIDE isco. oa 
Preng’ 2 Shorter © corte (1- 5).. * 
horter Course Manu. “ 
“  Intr. Shorter rpounee 
and Manva!.. “ 
“ Compl. Couree (1-10).. ” 
Com, Conoree Manovals, 
Parte I. 1], 111. 1V. “™ 
“Suggestions for Inetr. 
TC css0s 
“Geometric Prrblems.. 
White's Art Inetr. (1-9)...... ” 
“Art Instr. Mano. Pri. 
4.5. 8,7. 8.9 year.. = 
Haile’e Practical Drewing 


Elocution. 


Railev’s Essen. of Readinrg......8. &Co 
Brock’s Elo and Readirg.. 


English, 


The Orthperist..... 
The Verbaliet..... nose 
Raine’ Tench. Foglish.......- 
Bryant's J.eaflete.... ........ " 
A. &. Hill’e Foundation of 


A.8.Hi)l’s Principles of Khet. 
Revisced ard Fn)... ” 
Rolfe’s English Clarrice Incl. 
Shakerpenr and eelect Fre. " 
Rwinton’s Studies in Fng.Lit * 
Alden’s Studies in Bryant...A.B. Co. 
Rreok’a Fralieh.............. 
Gilmap’e First Steps.. 
Gilman's Farly Lit.... 
Schoo)master ip Lit. 
Emith’s Strdies in.. 








Kroeh’s Prep Course.........MacM. Co. 


Manvel de Litteratore... .... W.R. J. 
ee e Preperatory Gram.. ” 
Psu!) Bercy’s Reader. ...... .. “ 
Les Proeatevre Francais..... * 
Le Francais Pratique... .... a 
le Fivas Ele. French Read..A.B.Co. 
Dreyepring’s Faery Lee. in... ” 
Doffet’s French Method..... * 
Farquelle’s Jntrod. Couree.. o 
Maynard’s Mod. French 

BUND . kets. weiss .M. M. & Co. 

ducation. 

Harris’ Int. Series.. Dae Co. 
Perhert Prencer'’s. . - 
French Without a Master.. te McK, 


Grammar, 


Sheldon’s Primary I ang. Les...8, & Co. 
Patterson's Fle. of Gram. and 


COMPNBIICT ccccccre-ccocccecccse 
Eno’s Cemrperdivm ot 

English Greammer...... £.R.& Co, 
Carrenter’s Eng, Gram..... MacM. Co. 
Davenport's ” eenecee = 

Geographies. 

Around the ie base een ene 
rere er te 
Herpere (2)... wes é< cotece: Ms BO 
PROD Gin cc0.0s cce> ccc cs cscs ” 
Swinten’s (2). haus abe bets ones “ 
Felectic (2).. b6086s Saepee _ 
Appletone (2)........ Guest e 
Arrleten's Phvaicei.. ade. woes “ 
Tarr’s Elem. Phys. Geog......MacM.Co 

Wet BOORIB nsec. “ 





P. E. Co. 


American Series of Drawing.. cy P. Co. 
Booke . M.M. & Co. 
Hallowell’s Elementary... Mache Co. 


EF. & Bro. 


Brown’s Rational Elocution, A. F. Co. 


-- DA Co. 


Rhet. Revieed and Fr}. H.& Bros. 


Johneten & Browne's U. P.Co 
New Methed...... . Be, 
Daniel's Ortlines.. a a CW. R, 
Maynerd’e Fog. Clee. Ser.. M.M. & Co. 
Kellege’s Text Book a. 
i UiCien. 26s. 6500s M.M.&Co. 

Chittenden’s Fiemente 

Frglieh Ps cnnccsecteninnis 8. F. & Co. 
Cc bbet’s Eng. Gram......... A.8.B.& Co. 
Irieh’s Am. & Britieh Authors F. V. & 

OO" * CRRORIEIES 60<- 200° us 

“ Treasured Thoughts. is, = 

French, 

Magill’s Readere........... eneniiniae 


Hoge’s Simplified Method. 1.P.a8. 


Houston’s New Physical... E. & Pro. 
8 


It represents the modern and progressive 





4m. and Brit. Authore...... 





ora, We 1.| 
A Commercial Geog........ L.8. &, | Cobbett’s Bp g......sse. css B.8.B. & Co. | 
Hist. Atlasand Gen. History 8.B.&(o. | Orthography and Urthoepy.....F. V. 1. | 
Geographical Portfolio. ..C, 8. $.Co. | Maxwell’s (8).............0.- .A.B.Co. 
Hand Book—Practical.... “ errees samerers 6464 ia’ Sth 
Conkhn’s,...... awn 
Geometry and Trig. Metcalf’s & Briebt’s S ehetok sO 
Nichol’s Geometry... .... L. G. & Co. | First Les. in Lang....... cots. ce OB. | 
Proctor'’s Plane & Solid........ C. 8. Co. | Elem. of Comp. and Gram.. ” 
dncanpeien Wiiitied "7 Norma! Course in Eng.(8).. . 8.B. Ce. 
Welch’s Trig. . ‘ .8. B. Co | Welsh Series........ entenne 
Eclectic School.........--. ve. B. Co. | Eee ntials of Eng. Nadeietitebai =.= 
Ray’s Series... .... adhd nese “ Reed & Kell gg’s. M. M. & Co. | 
Robinson’s New G. & T...... “ Eaward’s Graded Exercises ..C. W. B, 
Schuyler,s Elemente...... " Wileon’s Elem, —, aS 
Stewart's Plane and Solid... # New Pract. Grammar. . ..W &R. 
Schoyler’s Trignometry...... “ Plain Englieh........ s.... .P. T. B. Co. | 
Ed ward's Ele. ef Geom..... MacM. Co. lrith’* Grem. & Ana}, by Diag. A.B.Co. | 
Lock-Miller’s Trig............... “ Mead’s The Ei glith Language 





Well’s Shame oes $08 
- Pree and Solid « 
Plane Trig.. 
Ereentiale of.. 
* Geom. and Trig. 
Bradbury’ "Hiement Bi Plane. T.B. &Co. | 
Seliesh- sein svskes 





” Geom. and 7 rig... - 
= Academic Plene. i 
* - Plane 
and Solid....... aa 
ye Trig. and Burvey- 
ing. ids anacede sees 
Venable cai .U.P.Co. 


Noetling’ ® Flemenia cf Con- 


structive Geometry.....8.B.& Co, 
German, 
Gems of German Liter... ‘Rome Co. 
Hovgo’s Simphfied Method..]. P & 8. 
Erstes Boe R. 


We J 
Adler’s Prog “Germ. Read... A. B. Co. 
lbreyepring Series... ..,..... 
Eclectic German beries...... - 
Johonvot's...... ....-. 
Practical Germ Gram... 
Complete Germ Manval. 







Maypard’s Modern Ger- 


man Texte........... M.M. &Co 

Schmitz’ Se rier... scs0.- 8, & Co, 

German Withouta Master... ..D. McK. 
Geology. 

LeConte’a Fle........ ..-D.A.&Co 


Lye)l’s Prine...... . eee 
Andrew's Elemert. Geol..... ~& B. Co, 
Nicholeon’s Text-Pook of.. ” 
Steele’s Fonrteen Weeks in. - 
Tarrs El mentary..............MacM, Co. 
Limestones ard Marblee.... ae 0, 
Precicones Stoner... . oo \ * 


Hei! prin’s The Earth and a Tis 


eee . §.B.&Co., 
aa. 

Jebb’s Literatore...... ecocecMs Co 
Gladetene’s Hemer.......... = 
Coy’s Firet Reader. _......... ye 
for Beginners.......... . 
Croehy'e UTemerseee ss cess se - 
Hadley & Allen’s.. +seee - 
IOP OE DEINE se oncce- ces ce - 
Harper & Water's Induct... a 

Three Thousand Words..... BB. Co. 


Rehn’e Novum Teet........D.A.&Co. 
Boiee-Patteng 1)’s Firat 


Teerorein Greek............8. F. & Co. 
Jcnes’ Prese SS Phe pinestenes = F. & Co, 
Greek Testament....... .-D. McK, 
ee Sintestend 
Golect*s Civi)...............D, y 
Sewel))’e Greek. .| 4 7 


Green’ 6 ebhort Hist. ie Fi People 
tse H.& Bros. 


Chemntes Fit, Uv. r.... geenes -MaeM. Co. 
Guest's Hist of Ergiand..... 
Store's History of Fre.. B. & hag 
TET ciianies Mianense aenas "thew: 8. B.C 
Fisk's T. "2. for echoois., . AL.M.& - 
How and Leigh’s Hist. of Rome “ 
iin ckby abes 0060 bed A.B.Co. 
PDS Cb cees cvs conccecs “ 
Felectic peeie tinsisveme = 
Swinten’s . OY whee 655s 06eee - 
SEN Shire 60ds 4000 ¥e8 “ 
FRavee))’sPehoo),. 
Hareel)’s Figher.... ... .... 
Northem’s Fixing of Facte.. 
Inlien’s Rrief Views. 
Andereor’s U &..... . 
Anderson’s Fehool Hie- 

tarvof Fre ... M.M. & ('o, 
Sendder’s History of the U, £....8 & Co, 
A’me Holmen Rorten’e, Mores Ca, 
Hinedale’s The Old Nerth’st. 8.B.&Co. 
Labberteor'’s Risterical Atiac 

and General History. ....&.B.&Co. 


OM. B. 


"Higher Mathematics. 
Olney’s Serier,......... cesses: seeesees 8. & Co. 
Italien, 


Hugo’s Simplified Method..J. P. & 8. 


Inteliectval ard Moral 
Philesophy. 
Haven’s Menta! Philosephy..... 8.& Co, 
Warlend'sIrteliectral Philos, * 
Fairebild’s Moral Science....... 
Hopkins’ Mora) &cience..,........ * 


Italian. 
{talian Without a Master......D. McK, 
Japanese, 
Baba’e Grammear.. .-D.A.&Co. 


Language and Grammar, 


Beitzel’s Word Boilding Pri- 
mery & Advaneed........- Cc. 8. Co, 
Corbett’s English ...........D,A.&Co. 


and ltsGrammar........8.B.&Co. 
| Latin, 


Ele. Clarsice Series...... ~ ene Co. | 
| Cook’s Short Lat, ( ourte.. 
| Chase & Stuart's Series..... E. & Bro. | 
| Gisdersieeve's Series......... U.P .Co 
| A Drill Vocab, for Virgil ... 8. B. Co. 
Lowe & Butler's Bellum Hel- 
| EAI A 
Harkneet Berier............. A. B. Co. 
Harper & Rorgees’ Induct 
EOUE TIES. 0.0 cosces 
Frieze’s Workr.. “ 
Harper & Miller's ‘Vireil’s 
Aeneid...... 


Lowe & Ewing’ eCecar...... A.B. &Co, 
Johneton's Cicero ......... 
pogo In Latininm......... - 

} & Fowler’s Beg... .... L. 8. &8. 


Dapie)l’s Lat. Prose Comp.. ” 
Andrew & Stcddard’s Gram... H. M. .&Co 
Preble & Holjl’s Latin Les.... 
Jcone’s Firtt Leercns... ... . F.& Co. 
Jcne’s Prose Cemt.. “ 
Latin Withouta Master....... “D. McK. 
Law. 
Ccmmercia) Lew.............P.T. B. Co. 
Ricbarderon’s Pnmer of Aw. 
Literature..... ........H.M.&Co. 
Clark’s Text Book on 
Com. Law..... ..... M.M. & Co. 
Burke’s ] aw Pob. &ch.....A.8. B. & Co. 


Commercial Law....... ses.....O. M. P. 
Logic. 

Mill’s System.. se + + PBB 

Davie’ Fle. of Ded.. H.& Bres 


Day’s Elemente Sh gees ane .. A.B. Co 
Schuyler's Principles of..... - 


Literature. 


Irith’s Amer. & Brit. Authors...F, V.I. 
* Lit, Gem-Book Treas, Thoughts 

Rivertice Literature feries.H. M. &C © 
Masterpiecer of Am. Liter.. 
Modern Classice............. oe 
American Poems.. Seals a 060s * 
American Prove... ... .... - 
Stopford Prooke’ sEng. sae MacM Co. 
Re SOs Bit Rcidsans einseumbeses 
Ebhew'e Peries..... sescs «ee Rao 
Masterpieces Frit. I it.. 
Reyd'e Ere. Clastice.... 
Shaw's New History of English | 

and Amer. Lit ......... escceene- F.& CO. 
The Great Erg. Writers... ..... £.& Co, 
Tyler's Man’] of Eng. Liter..... 8. & Co. 
Pattee's Hie, cf Am. liter... 8 B.&Co. 
Tappan's Topice) Notes on 

American Authors ..... 8, B. & Co, 
Bald win’s Select Erg)ish 

Classicr, (4),. .8.B.& Co. 
Epregve’s Studies in English 

Clarsicn (9)... ...... &B&Co, 
Trimble’s Frg and Am. Lit.E. s Bro 
Emyth’s American Lit. ...... 


Manva) Training. 


McArthor’s Mer. Ind. -D.A.&Co. 
Sloyd-Tercher's Randbook . .8. B. Co. 
Sloyd’s Educationa! Theory. " 


Mental Science. 





Dewey's Paychology....... H,& Bros. 
Pain’s Menta),.... ....... ..A.B.Co. 
Hewett’e Fore ology i ekks - 
Pehnyler’s Peyeho). 7 


Davis's Ele’ts of Prycholegy. 8.B.4Co. 
Moral Science. 


Rain’s Moral , .B.Co. 
Poland's Fundem’tal ‘hinies. B.&Co. 
Musie. 

Green’F........ Gitte endansia The W. 8. B. Co. 
Jepron Reries . gs 950s connie aes ee 
DT | Seas bona dobboe ba - 
Norma) Moeic Cooree.......8. B. Co 
High Fcheo) ag bawe ot - 
Acedesn Collection... esse - 
ht a, re cece 7 
Cecilien Periee ..............8. B. Co 
forehine Melodies .......... e 
Sindente Hymral... ........ 7 
Normal Moric cng oon. ne CO 
Mcdel Syeter...... os ensesere J.C. Co. 
Riverside fone Rook .. H.M.&Uo 
Rousee!)'s Vora) C viture. 000s ve = 


Seng Budget Series. ... ..C.W.B. 
A Pore Gyrrreet,... “ 
Bertentbhaw’s C omplete Metbed 


sees Se0 L. G. & Co, 
Crown of Borg Reries,... Ft & Co, 
Zucbtmann’s Music ( bert... ..K.R.Co, 


“Readers. 
Peheo! Roem Feber. ~C. 
Mode! Pop. Clase Beok........... 


Dainty Perg*....... Gudeeces qrecesens - 
First Year in org Land... anaies * 
Medel Music Cenrme.......cccc.. 
Palmer-Cnrtis Serier..... Gnceccees “ 
Bigh ®chrol idea). ........ nme «6M 
Clase and Scheol,.... ...... ccs. ” 


Intern’] Day School Singer. —_ " 


LF WEOUhcds dsccess 
| A Mannval of Gesture 






Mythology. 
Murray’s Manual of......s0.......D. McK. 
Natural Science, 


| Nature’s Byways..........- Moree Co. 
| Buckiey’s Short His. of... 


. D.A.&Co. 
Newcomb’s Pop. Astronomy H.&bros. 
Dodge’s Intro.to kle. Bio.. = 
Orton's Comp.Zoology (Kevised) ” 


| Treat'’s Home Stogies....... A. B. Co. 
| Oakley’s Studies in Natare...W. B. H. 


Oratory. 


| Webster’s Bunker Hill.....L. 8. 8. 
| Brace’s ‘lext-Book on Eloca. 
| The Bpeoker...... 0.0: cece esd. B. Co, 





Orator’s Mannale.... 


agi ‘ 


Artof Schoo) Manag........D.A.&Co. 
Hewett’s Pedsgogy..........A. B. Co. 
Shoup-s Gradea Lictactss.. = 
White Ele. of Ped.... ..... “ 
Thiing's Fdut atic nadie ..MacM. Co, 
Haliech’s Fd. heryoute Eye. * 
Puinsm’s Marval <f,. £.B. &Co. 
Illustrsted } «secre 81d Lec. 

tures on Per manebip...The E. Co. 


Penmanship. 


Emith’s Writing Primer..H.P. 8. .P. Co, 

“ EG. Syste W. ose... 
FIP WOTTD'R. sooeees os mee We . B. &. 
kc ndebusb Writip 
Powers’ sb Writing... ..... 
Pen Writt. Copies.......... 
Cojombien Syetem........ 
DODO MINM css b00-0005+ 000. Nit 
Normal] Fyetem... ... ..... 8. B. 
Sr epcerien Ce Booke.. .A. B. ( 
Harper's New G. Copy Books * 
Eclectic Per man«bip. ...... * 
Welle Nat. Movem. Methed..C.W. B. 
Merri))’s Vertica)........ M. me & Co. 
Creemer ByFtem 2... . coves P. Co. 
lovgmanr’ New (Cc py Fhe 1. %. & Co. 
Sheldon's Vertical Writing......b.& Co 
Illustrated Lessons and lec- 

CUTED Lecscceeee coves cneceere. TRE EB. Co, 


Physics or Natural Philosophy. 


Giffords Flementary,......T. 3 é Co. 
Avery's Pi JO0CS ... secec-s0. O & CB. 
Descherd’s Nat. Phi)....... D.A.8Co. 
Nichols Phytics..coovs...e--...M8CM, Co. 
Aypleton’s Pcbhoo!..,... ....4. B.Co. 
Cooley's SN ehaca: 404s eens ” 

Steele’s Popola...... 2 


Trowbridge’s _* pause ss gees " 
Wel)l’s Nat. Phil. étane - 
Geege' & . _. Saye Fo 
Shew’s Physics by Exper- 
Ar .M.M. & Co. 
Eaey For. Rees a Mcree Co. 
Meade’ Elemente cf Physics 8.F .&Co., 


Hcuston’s Nat. } bil. Series. E. & Bro, 
Phonetic Reader. 


nm 

ender 
beOrin go! 
ocoeeeae 


eg .-. -~-Moree Co. 

Ward's Natic val herbed’ in 
Reading...........+. ...8.B.& Co. 
Physiology and Hygiene, 

ee . E. BH. B. & Co. 

A Primer of Health. 0+ eens 

A Resitby Rody... as - Zoe. 

Tonglisor’ F eevee ve The W, 8. RB. Co. 


Foster & Shere's Physiology, y han Co. 


Smith's Primer. ..... o.... B. Co. 
(bild’e Health Prmer...... “ 
Kellege’s Firet Book....... ” 
Jobcprat & Bouton’e....... G. & Co 
Fmith’s Elementary. os “ 
Felectic, Rouse I live in... o 
Prerd’e Berier... ... L, 8, & B. 


Hotchipecn’s New Physi - 

olegice) Peries....... M.M.& Co. 
The Teacher’ 8 Yanve!...... C.8.8. 0 
Willard & Pmith'’s Steroeid Mere Co. 
Frrentialsoi Health.... .. 8.B.4Co. 
Mill’s Phrsiclogy. Hygiere 

and Narcotict,,.........E. & Bro. 


Physical Culture, 


Rtrew’s [ evecne.. vec ccc eS Ge, 
Morrie’ Pyeter.... re eS 
The ling Syeten..... ..... 8. B. Co. 
Anderson's Light Gymner- 

M.M. & Co. 


Political Econc my. 


Waylend’s... seers - & 4 Co. 
Chepin’e. 

Devenrert’s ‘Fic meniery .. MecM, Co. 
Mi))’e Principals.. .D.A.&Co 
Chemplir’e. ... oo... oe. A. BR. Co. 
Inet. of Feonow ict us... ....8 B. i. 
Meservey'? Polit. Feo... T.B. & Co 


Politica) Feorncmy, 


McCrare’s ¥ orkizg Prin- 

ciples of.... . M.& Co. 
Waylerd’s Fle. of Po). Feon.. RA Co. 
Bullock's Intreducticn to the 


CPeccceess.c0s+s coeseees- cers 


Study of Econc mice .... 8.B.&Co. 
Readere. 
Davis’. és. e000 4 Oe 
Holmer'feries.. secnveen ” 
Farrer Serier... . A.B.Co., 


Pe" 6nsee- cones egses- ae 
Deere: «= cnn ceenes oon | 
Arpleton * F west mecctsoodal = 
EE inns swoon es 
Recinlecica) Reeder... ......T. M. Cc 
Pistorica) Reader..... «.... 
Pollard Serietess.c....cee. seeceee We P. bs | 








School Koon) Sournnl 


i etenseneeenreeeeneeneeeenennteestneenneetiememnmennemmenemeenneena een 





New Normail............ sang . 8. B. Co 0. | 


ColMm dian .......06.. 0000008. 
Normal Coarse Series 


ee “ o a) 


3d. 
Riverside Primer and Read.H.M.&Co. 
Cy lied's Begianers’..... M. M. & Co. 


Le thow's Practical. .... 
ad aa aad Fable. 


pping Stones to Literatures. B.4Co, 
eran * Modern ~eries.........8. & Co. 


New Franklin Series.............. 8. & Lo, 


Frank \. Irish, Columbus, O .. F. V.L. | 
D. Avpistuu & Uv., Now York, 
Chicago . ssveenen seeee senee Wy Ae & Co. | 
Americaa Book \Jo., New York, 
Oiaa., Chicago. sani aie Ta 
A. 8. Barnes & to. N Y....A.3.B &Co. 
Cresordia Pablish’g Co., 4¢. Louis, Mo. 
Centrai sch’! supply House, Caicago. 
















Modern Series............... ....... + 8. & Co, Spanish. 
sheidon’s supplemen, Read.....8. & Cu, pears .. 
Se:. From American Authors, =.& Co, Hago’s Simplified Method..I. P. & 8. Gem Spelling Blanks. . 
| Ubvice Readings ...............00.0: 8. & Co. den susute ———- teeeeeeees D.A.% ©. Ue Vere’s Grammar. . 
an ONS. sk eric oes - wuo 
Shorthand. $panish Without a Master......D. McK. Merrtagun’e enn 
N ( 
taaac Pitman mae, ve LP.& 8. Syeters. | Norma an 
lostractor. ... os " Sheldon's Word Studies........... 8, & Co, | Pollard Speiler............... 
shorthand Lesson Ca ait o | Patterson’s Com, -ch’, Spelier.8 & Cu. | MorseNveller. 
pane "eens Pom Dis. o u P Merrili’s — and Sen- Worcester’s New Series... 
owe orthan noes - MP. tence cadcsmetaiecsiins M.& 
Practical Shorthaod.........P.T. B. Co. ee SD | ree 


| Sm em Co., New York 


| widredse’ & Beo., Phil, 

| Harper & drus., New York, + ni- 
D .cccccce «eves ereeeee seen: 

Houghton, Mifflia & Vo., 


COD ..cceree scoseee veers seve 'W, M. & Co. 


Wr. Taacins, New Yore......W.8.J. 
King, Richardeoa Pub. Co. 
8 oringfivid, Mase. ..... diiecaiil K R.Co, 


soonee DO E, Co. - a 
.. E. & Bro.) The Macmillan ( 0.. 


« New York and Chicago. 
H. & Bros. Mayaard. “Morrill & Uo, _ 


| a wy Green & Co. 
Youre 


New York, Caicago. 
-| @. & C. Merriam Vo., 
field. Mas« ... 





, New 


-G. & UL. M. Co. 
The Morse Co., Naw York... nee Co. 
W. A. Olmsted. Chicage>... .W.A.0, 


eree eres 





« . L. @, & Co, New York, Chicago’ 


Christo 
Silver. 


Spring- New York. Chicago . 








Peckham, Little & Co., N. Y. P. L.&Co. 
laaac te ony & Sona, N.Y. _LP.&S., | 
her Sower Co. Phil...C. 8, Co. 
ardett & Co., Boston, 
.8. B. & Co. 
Sheldon & Vo., New York, Chi- 

cbis cvenceuen ees 


Translations, 
| Literal of the Ciassics... ...D, McK, 
Luter, ineat of... veo D. Mok. 
sistiei 





| Holder’s Elementary 
| Moree's Firet Book in. 





| Stee@le’s Series ...............e00 mB 

. | Modern ‘pelling poet... onaed 8. & Co, 
. | Jononne:'s Series... ee 3 

7: Nichuleon’s Mannai.......D. A. & Co. 


Prang Edaeational!l Co., Boston, 


P.E.Co 


ABBREVIATIONS, ADDRESSES, EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 


Scott, Foresman & Co............ Chicago. 
O. M. Powers, Chicago...........0. M. P, 
Mhomvson, Brown & VLo., Bus- 

.T. B.& Co” 






ton. Chicago. 

| University, Publishing Co.,_ New 
oston. .. . U. P. Co. 

Western Pub. House, Chicago., W.P.H. 











This directory has been prepared for the convenience of Secretaries, Boards of Education and school officials who contemplate the erection of school houses 


and the msc of School Furniture, Supplies and Equipment. 


__ a - 


Apparatus. 


Ziegler Electric Co........... 
U. 8. School Faraitare (Vo... 
Educational Aes’n........... .... 
Standard School Far. Co. Sees ” 
aa tL eee - 
Alfred L. Robbins Co............ " 
Central 4ch’'! Supply House, - 
Franklin E neational (o...... Boston. 
School & Office Supply (9. 

cocceses coocee costes Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Architectural Iron Work. 
Alfred O. Dunk & Co., New York City. 


Artificial Slate. 


Standard School Far. To ...Chicago. | 
The A. H. Andrews Co ” 
ae ac — Supply Co., 

eceesees .. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Bells. 


Meneely Bell Co ..... Svee.5 
Central Sch’! o> House, C ines” 
Buckeye Hell Found ~Aneinnat 9. 
Cincinnati Bell Fou 

Peckham Little & Co. New York city, 
J. M. Sauder Co.......... Philadelphia 


Atandari dchool Far. Co ....Chicago. 
BE. W. A. Roles, ....cc008 ccccenes ™ 
The A. H. Andrews Oo ........ ™ 
U. 8. Seh vol Fa: niture Co... ot 
WW A, Di eneteds ...... 2000000 .cccccee e 


ool & Office Supp'y (o.,. 
Bch an. sstnedine Grand Rapide. Mich, 
Thomas Kane&C 1O.....0.. Racine, Wis 


Black Boards, 
A Choate Co........ Albany, N. Y. | 


y we MEM ...0000 -eseeeee --.. Now York, | 
J. ™M. Sander a Philadelphia. 
The A H, Antraws Co.. Chicago. | 


Uv. 8. S-honl Parnitare Co. 
Educational A‘'ean ob ss 
Atanderd Schon Far. Ta. “ 
Central Sch’!v Supp \Flouse... a 
W, A. Olmetet..... ... eees io a 
U.4 Yah val Parnita-at'n. vane “ 

ce Supply Co., 
omens rand Rapids, Mich 
Thomas ‘Kane & Co .......Racine, Wis. 


Blinds, 


Seutral Sch’! Supply House, ae 
Standard School Far. ™.. 
EB. W. A. Rowlas ...... mee “ 
The 4. AH. Andrews Go.. “ 
a. sats Nets 8 ? 
fiel 00 
“ie TB ssses saseed Springfield, Ill. 


Badges. 


Runde & Tomaver .Milwankee, | 
Cantral Sch’! Supply Honse... .C ‘hicage. | 
The A. H. Andrews Co... 


Book Covers, 


H —_ ssi cone Coa. 
. ocesee « Sori ingfield, Mass. 


Commencement Stationery. 
w, A, O! mated... «G hicago. 
Standard ch’! Porn. (o........ 

The A. H. Andrews Co......... 


4 Educational! A’san 


Charts, 
| | ‘Thomas Kane & Co.. 


--.-Chicageo. 


| U. 8. Seno Farnitare Cc 
ae ee wants 
| The A. . Andrews. Co. 
niandard ‘Nchood Far. Co... 
KW. Rowles.. aie ~ 
( cane Sch’ | Supply ‘House, _ 
Western Pub Hones. . ... - 
Century School et 2 ie - 
School & Office Surp y ( 

cnpsnthanueseeemasall Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Diplomas. 
Central Sch’! supply House, Chicago. 
gE. W. A. Kowles. .. am 
| on Sehool Far. Cova * 
. Ovmsated.. sen “ 
A . Andrewe Co . a s 
i ee 
Dry Closets. 
Peck- Williamson Uo...........Cincinnati. 


Erasers, 
2 a Little & Vo..New York city. 
. BH. aw... ecses ose DuUCan 
coesenee «ses Chicago Ill, 
SD, Bh, DRO RB scene -cccccces -<occsee New York. 
| 1. 8 Sehool peepare Os. Chicago. 
Thomas Kane & o.........Racine, Wis, 
/ Educational (‘asn ...... eeenaaonel Cnicago. 
a “ 
| §eandard Nchon! Fur. Co.... 7” 
| The 4. &@. Andrews Co........ . ” 
| R. W A. Roowlea.......... - 
Central 4ch’] Supply House, ” 
| U.S. 8 hoo! Parnitnreals .. = 
. | School & Office Supp'y Co., 
ooaseens ecseeee ooo ft PAN Rapids, Mich, 
Fire Kecapes. 
| Nat. om — Co. 
wN«w York, Chicago. | 
‘Fire ‘Extiagaichers. 
| Miller Chemical Engine Co...Chicago. 
| Flings. 
J. A. JOO) & CO, -cceseee 200005. NOW York. | 
Penkham. Little & Co ... 
JI. M Olvote. ‘New York. 
C-ntrai Sch'l Supply House, Chicago, | 
U. 3. School verqteate Ca.. 












| 

| {homas Kane & Co Racine Wis. 
Binearional ise'n. .... ..--Chicago. 
|B OW. Rawlas........ cide 

| W. A, O'msted .. ” 

| The A. H. Andre WOosecasese we 
trandard Schaal For, On... se 


0. 3. Schoo! Farnitnre Cn... se 
| School & masa Supp'y “o 
eecesees: Grand Rapids, Mich. 
"Globes, 


Centra! Sch’l Supply H nee, Chicago. 
Thomas Kane & Co.........Racine, Wis, 
Oe ee New York. 
| 1, M Sauder ticles "Philadelphia 
Bincational \'an. oqo -Chicago. 
| 0. & Sehoaol Purattnre CO. 
Standard Sehnol = Se. = 
x W, A, Rowleas.. cocesesce > 
Se ge Sag, SURI oncentes. stndtmmeneees - 
The A. H. Andrews C»......... & 
‘enrury &choaolSnpplyCo .. = 





Fg Rik PONE CONN 5s0e- cents conces Boston. 


School & Office Snonlv Co 


.. Grand Rapids, Mich, 


"Heating and Ventilation 
Peck-Williamaon “o.. 
American Bo ler (o..... .... 
Am. Warm & Vent Co........... 


. Cincinnati, | 
Chic “agO, 


The names of reliable firms only are listed. Write them for estimates and other information. 


ne 


Ink, 


My 8. Sehool oueaaene om -Calgaae. 


-D Kirk... 


con Kune & Co.........: 
E-iucationai Age’n............ 


The Caxton Co. : 
W. A. Olmsted... 
Kk. W K-wiea... 
The A. H. Andrews Co .. 


Centra! Sch’! Supply House, Chicago. 


Patents 


er 
F.H,Covok & «0...... Leumiuster, Mass. 


Benedict & Morse'1.,........ 


Pencil Sharpeuer. 
Central sch’l supply House, © hicago. 
ie U. 5. Schull Furuitare v.. 


Standard Sch Furnitare Co. eg 





J.M sau ter Co..... ...... 


.Milwaukee. 


Kiverside Cal 


Philade}; hia 


ip Oe er cnmessineiinnes New York. Olvut io Y 
School and Office Supr lv Co. W. * ob amted TC ieago. 
esevereeesenees cosees Grand Rapids, Mich. A Oe, Cieeee Be 0 ilsceiicdicscedaces 
Thomas Kane & + 0........ Racine, Wis. 
Ink Wells. School « aud i Office Supp y Co 
Thomas Kane & (o............... Chicago. sabe ...Graud Rapids, Mich. 


iy A H. Andrews Co. 


M. Olcott ........ 


G 8. Sch Farnitare Co 


. A. Choate Co 


Ce entral Sch’! supply Houre, Chicago. | 


Edocational Ass'n. 


Standard School Furnishing 


E. Ww Rewinn. --Chicago. | Physical and Chemical 
| W. 1. Olmsted. as Apparatus, 
5... Bane * Roaton. | Central Sch’! eT Huuse, Chicago. 
J MU. Sauder Mo........ ~.. Philadelphia. | a ig, Semane Se. 0. re Yai ; 
School and Office Supply © a. 3 “ sean nner mug v. 
Wessdiiebesdesibenal Grand Rapids, Mich. | 0 SEIORPEmmD ac costsenwossossen cous enge. 


Kindergarten Supplies, 
J. W. S8chermerhorn & Co...New York. 


| Thos. Charles & Co 
1K W.A Reowlas.. 


0. %. School Farnitare Co. a ” 


The A, H. Andrewe ()o. 


Viltan Rradiaw & (4 aneinefield, Mass 
Rohde Kindergarten S1nply 
. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Co 
5. L. Hammett Co.......... 


Magic Lanterns, 


| J. B. Colt & Co............. 
Maps 


| Central Rch’l Supply Honea. Chicago, 


Thomas Kane & So 
E. W. A. Reowlea... 
T M. Mentt.. ediadieanenin 
J M. Santer Co...... 
1. L. Hammett Mo........ . 


T&F. Co Chieago, N, 
Wincational A’em, ........... 


Stendard S FM, ... 
Waatarn Poh Honea, 
WwW. A, Olmated.. 


U9. Sehaal Faenitnee Co... “ 
The A. H Andrewa Mn, 
Canrtury Wwhant Gnnely Co “ 
Schonl and Offirte Sunp' yo 


pceeee ... Grand 


Muollage. 


T &, Shan] Previtnre 


Thomas Kane & (4 ........ Racine Wie, 
Central 8eh’l Supply House. Chicago, 


T.M Oentt 


Rretan @eh Ann. Mo ...... 


Udnreaatinnal \ea'n 
KW. A, Rawlon......... 
WH, A, Ooms... cccccceess- 


Yandard @ FO. 
School and Office @nrn 


Gubnetinasbl rs. ceeeeel (grand Raplds, Micb, 








“Naw Vork (ity, 


eeeees 


| “Pens 

..New York | The Esterbrook Pen Co.. 
Chicago | | Spencerian Pen Co.. 

Albany. N.Y. 


| Fred. Frick .. 


| J. B. Colt & Co......0.. 


Chicago, Ill. | BW. A Rowlan... 


a Weatern Pob. Honsea. 





W. A, Olmsted... 


Educational A‘san.. 


Racine Wis 
oni Chicago. 







Springfield. Schoul Far 
..Philadelphia 


Standard Sehool Far. oe as thicago. 
seen ceness Roaston, Rm. W. A. Rowlaa.. 
Y., fidnev.9 The A H. Andrews Co = 
Chicago. j.M. Sauder o............ ‘Philadelphia, 
eee School Papers. 
$éaed = Smith & White Mfe.Cn.. Holyoke, Mass 


“ 


eneie E. W, A. Rowlea............. 


WwW. A, Olmated 
The A H Andrews Co.. 
IM Olen*t...... 


‘Rapids, Mich. 


On  Chiesen, 


| W. A. Olmared Scientific Co 

| Franklin Educational (o 
Relief Maps. 

U. 8. Schoo! Faraitare oe. 0 hicago. 


The A. H Andrews Co. ikon ile 


Central Sch’: nee Houee... 
Fa Th. BG cc cacien cdscc sso a 


Bartley’simproved System.... 


..New York. 


Program Clecks, 
.. Waynesboro, Pa_ 
Projection Lanter ns, 


..New York. 


“ 
“< 
“ 


. New York. 


School Furniture, 
re Berton School Furniture ©o, 
..Grand Rapids, Mich, 
is New York. | U. 8. School Furniture ‘o.Unieago. Lil. 


“entral Seh’l Supply Honae Chicago, 


Thomas Kane & Co......... Racine, Wis 


N. J. School-Church Fur. Co., 
. Trenton, N.J 


nitnra Co..........08 apnea. Til 


Central Sch’! Supplv House, a 
on 0, &. Sehool Furniture Co.. 


“ 


sees 


atandard Shoal For Co...... 7 





“ 
“ 


School and Office Snpply Co 
osasiaibbcoeckaeeesie Grand Rapids, Mich. | 
Rckoanl Reeorda, 
Central Sch‘! Supply Honae, C ae. 


New York. 0.8. School Furnitore Co. 

« Roatan | BW. A, Revalaa....ccccc. ccccceess ™ 
abs.eei Chicago Standerd & F Ao bee means ys 
eceeenens o By Oh CPI a ciccetsccctecsscsseees = 
or _ The A.H Andrews (‘o......... - 
ebesnoeee ms School & Office Sunnly Co., 

= ceevee(PPand Rapids, Mich, 
7 CA.. Thomas. Kane A Cn Raeire, Wie, 


lew York. 


8. & Co. 


Sschuol Blanks. 


Central Sch’! supply Huuse, C hicago. 
U. ». Schue! Farniture Cu. 

FF Bey CI accescascscsccesccscse = 
S:audara Schvol Fur, Co...... ‘ 

Ef ee UC eee ” 


The A. H. Andrews Co......... = 
Fiaokiin Kdacational Co........Boston. 
J. M. Oleort. .New York. 
school & Office Supply C 0, 

spn ntptakaeneen vain’ Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Thomas Kane & Go .... Kacine, Wis. 


slate. 
J. M. Olcott... -New York. 
U.8.Schoo!l Furniture Co.. . Chicago. 
Standard Nch. Furn. Co...... se 
ji... wee we 
Central Sch'l Supply pasate 
WwW. A, Olmsted.. 
The A.H Audrews Co.. ss 
Thomas Kane & t'o Racine, Wis. 
School and Office Supply Co., 
..Grand Rapids, Mich. 
“‘Rehool Supplies. 

School Furniture vo., 

sbgninens casguanannil Grand Rapids, Mich. 
U. 8. SchvolFurnitureVo.,Chicago, Ill. 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co...N. Y. City. 
Peckham. Little & Co..New York city. 
Bp, Tike Ci icakitahnstescteesenics N, Y. city. 
Thomas Kane & Co......... Racine, Wis, 
W,. A. Choate Co .......Albany N, Y. 
Edncational A'ssn .. Chicago. 
EK. W. 4. Rowles. ° . 
W. A. Olmated... 









| Century School Supply Co... = 

| Central 8ch'l Supply House, ” 

| standard Sch’) Fnrn. Co ..... oe 
The A H. Andrews Co......... = 
Hinde & NeWie....ccccccessecseees New York. 


School & Office Supply Co. 
dovitcbunins onus Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. M. Sauder (o............ Philade|lphia. 
ne 

W A. Olmsted... ..Chicago. 

| A. D. Homhbie... New York. 


Central Sch'l Supp’ y ‘House, Chicago. 
T OS. School Farnitnre Co... 

The A. H. Andrews Co......... " 
J.M Ovoostt.. ....New York 
Standard Sch. Farn.Co...... Chicago. 
H.W A, Rew las. ...cccceccccccoeee "= 






J. LU. Hammett (o......... 
Acme Sehen! &npnly CA. scone 
School & Office Supply Co. 
count sates seen! Grand Rapid. Mich. 
Thomas Kane & (‘o......... Racine, Wis- 
Steel Pens. 
Centra! Sch’! “upply House...C hicago. 
BW, A, O' CRBIO .cccccceccsesessoreeecs 
| 0. 8. Seho | Fornitore Co.... $3 
| The A. H. Andrawsa CO...... ” 
{a and Office Surply Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Paachors’ Agencies 
| Eastern Teacher's Agency.... .. Roston 
| Bridge o * Boston Chicago 
| Alhany ng “| Albanv N.Y. 
| Teachers’ Exehange,..........s00+ Boston 
PU NII cc crvececszeientessscsoine ” 
Ganthern Teachers’ Agency, Loniaville 
Union Teachers’ Ageney,Saltsbure, Pa. 
Teachers’ “o-operative Assn... Chicago 
Tvpewriters. 
Wyckoff, Seamass & Renedict, 
cntinntbemaanl Chicago, New York. 
Am. Writing Mech. (o...... 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 
wtieaadesrcinmtaccehaetel Syracuse, N.Y. 





CSTERBROOK’S VERTICAL PEN 





Ask your stationer 
for them. 





have 
7 and bonkkeeners. 


become very popular hoth for 


They 





are 


made in three grades, Nos. 556-621 fine, and 570 andium. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO., 26 Joun STREET. NEW YORK. 


Stan 


107 


IiS7 < 


Samples ¢ 
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450 Br 


AP 





plete lis 
Decker 
Weber, 
others 
fail to \ 


pear ag 
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A 


Art 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils, 


“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Pencil Sharp- 
ener.’ It does the work well and quickly. This lact is of great 
importance for school work. This ‘Sharpener’ is in satisfactory use 
in very many of the cities and towns of the State. From what I 
personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully con- 
vinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In 
fact I do not believe that there is any other which at all compares 
with this one for use either in the school or the office.’ 

Jor. D. MILLER, 
Price, $3.50. Member of Maes, State Board of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass, 


BENCHES 


FOR 


Manual Training Schools. 


Standard American and English Brands of A R A RGA i NN 
cK, SCHOOL PENS 54 No. 4 SINGLE DESKS 


SPENCERIAN 6 No. 4 SINGLE REARS 
Co. used but 18 months. Almost as good 
a 1 Sa College as new. Modern Automatic Style. 


From one of the best factories 
5 , FOOL School and guaranteed against 


breakage. 
appt! §— LSLENCERIAN ) Vertical For description and prices write 


PERRY & co. “a ial a nn " 


Rib 




















Buckeye Bell Foundry 
azen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio. 


E.W.YV: 
Bost sr P- Chure Church Bells Chimes. 


tqpest Tone estminster 
Bells. Founders _— Cae Bell in America. 


CO me a et i er RR 
Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the “a HAND 
name of the school is given, ann ae 
alar 
SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY First lesson FREE. When qemostent I rece 


ood positions for all ‘pupils. Address, 
450 Broome Street, - New York. N.Y. : 


G. CHAFFEE, - - Oswego, N. ¥ 
To Be A WRITER 
A Piano at a Nominal Price. TO BE - 


Journalists and autuors wil mon 
ey, fame and power. Men and) 
women can qualify themselves fo 

— tical literary work during their | 
eisure hours. Practical training in 
reporting, editing and story writing 


at home. 
TAUGHT 


| JOURNALISM 32S | 


Thorough knowledge of newspaper 
work. Actual experience from the 
start. Corps of instructors com posed 
of eminent journalists. An instruc- 
tive book, giving full detuails, 
mailed free. S 
National Correspondence Institute (Ine.) 
54 Second National Bank Building, 
Washington, D.C, 
=— - 


Falcon 


















Chicago's largest 
music house. Lyon 
& Healy, to sharply 
reduce stock & offer- 
ing sample new up- 
rights,slightly used 
pianos, and second 
hand instruments, 
at almost nominal 
prices. Good dur- 
uble uprights as low 
as $100,warranted as 
represented. Squure 
pianos $0 and up- 
ward. Grands from 
#200. Send for com- 
ston. plete list just issued: Among the makers are: 
fork. Decker Bros., Hardman, Knabe, Steinway, 

Weber, Hale, Bauer, Fischer, Hazelton, and 
Mich. others. if you are interested in a piano, do not 


1 SL 
Wis. fail to write at once as this notice will not ap- | BY MAIL. Free Course. 
pearagain. Any piano not proving exactly as | SHORTHAND KERST’s SCHOOL,Corning,N Y. 


York. represented may be returned at their expense 
eo i wahask Ave one Rakee ee RINGS, SOCIETY PINS, 
MEDALS. 


Wabash Ave. and Adams St., Chicago. | 
From exclusive 


gs / \\ ) designs made by 
, Wis. 5 Val 
a . . 























































ADDRESS 








Deine, 


HENRY C. HASKELL, 





























. , . . ‘ | 11 John St., NEW YORK. e 
7 . e > - * 
Art School-Water Color Studie Correspondence invited. DESIGNS FREE. 

iat 339 East Water Street, 
yi si : ing at home. 
Clty. | +++ Muwaunes, Wis | WEG Hoge, Lime, Ohio. 112-122 WEED STREET, 

city. 
, Wis. 
NY. | NATIONAL BLACKBOARD ERASER. 

Adopted by the Om- CHICACO, ILL. 
“ - Board of 

ucation, 

+ Only Eraser that 
2 etony cleans 
os The 
York. Eraser is cleaned 
Mich. - i - A ARE YOU COINC TO 
‘Iphia. Fuitable Sis object. 

Cheapest all wool 
ieago. Eraser in the 

ot == | CHATTANOOGA 
icago. lally solicit cor- 

a A ee ee = i , respondence 
‘York BLY DUSTLESS,, — — 
tengo. a ” IF SO SECURE A MAP OF THE 
Inston. W. H. LONDERGON & 00., Manufacturers, 401 Duncan Park, Ohicago. 
nicago. 

. Mich. 
e, Wis- 
bicago. 

“ And see their various routes between Chicago and the South. 
, Mich. Superintendents and others going to Chattanooga and Lookout 
Reten Mountain have choice of routes either via Indianapolis, Cin- 
“hicago 


cinnati and the Blue Grass region of Kentucky, or via Louisville, 
Mammoth Cave and Nashville. Dining cars and Parlor cars on 


= ARTA ee) 









nt 14 6 HS Michigan St. (M<ccEOcH BLDG) oe pone rere cars = phomores — on 

‘hicago Successors To night trains. No transfers, fast time, and everything first-class. 
v—NG.CO. 8 : : 

. METAL olGN™ EN heathy ‘beste a Special rates for the February meeting. For maps, time tables, 

— rates, etc., call on any railroad ticket agent, or address 

ve, N.Y. Sipney B. Jones, L. E. Sessions, 

— +) City Pass. Agent, Northwestern Pass. Agt., 

> yy 232 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. 





Frank J. Reep, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


RK. 
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t Standard Cext-Books in Botany. 


Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany. 


By Cuartes H. Crank, A. M, D. Sc., Principal of Windsor Hall 
School, Waban, Mass. Ready soon. 

For use in secondary schools and for elementary work in 
colleges. The central object of the book is the study of the life 
histories of plants. The book is a laboratory manual, yet the 
practical studies are arranged in a brief outline classification of 
jae to give the pupil a definite idea of the successive steps 
— by nature in the development of the plant life of the 
earth. 

It follows the method recommended for secondary schools 
by the Committee of Ten and already applied to the leading 
public and private schools. 


Dana’s Plants and Cheir Children. 


A series of easy lessons or readings on tee Wonders of Plant 
Life, written in such a charming manner as to make them as 
entertaining for children as stories, and their study a pleasure 
instead of a task. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pages. Price 65 cents. 


Gray’s How Plants Grow. 


Boards, smal! ito. Price 80 cents. 


Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany. 


This book is made up of the Revised Lessons in Botany and 
the Revised Field, Forest and Garden Botany, and forms the 
botanical text-book in most common use in the High Schools of 
the United States. Cloth, 8vo. 745 pages. Price $1 80. 


233 pages. 


For full description, circulars and information about Botany Texts, address, 


American Book Company, 


NEW YORK 
CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO 


dedetretretectetretretectdretetaetretadtrtnetacbetnetnetadtrtnetaetactrtnetaetacaetnetnetactatnetnetachetretnetadhathetnetadhetnetnazectoct etoctetrels 
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Gray’s Lessons in Botany. 
; Or, The Elements of Botany for Beginners and Schools. Re- 
vised edition. Cloth 8vo. 226 pages. Price 94 cents. 
Gray’s Manual of Botany. 


Of the Northern United States. Including the district East 
of the Mississippi and North of North Carolina and Tennessee. 
Sixth Edition. Revised and extended westward to the 100th 
Meridian. With 25 plates, illustrating the Sedges, Grasses, 
Ferns, etc. Cloth, 8vo. 828 pages and 25 plates. Price $1.62. 


Gray’s Lessons and Manual. 


One volume. Cloth, 8vo. 
$2 16. 


Kerrick’s Chapters on Plant Life. 


Cloth, equare 12mo. 


1056 pages and 25 plates. Price 


206 pages. Price, 60 cents. 


Wood's New American Botanist and Florist. 


Revised and edited by O. R. Wits, Ph. D. 
pages. Price $175 


Apaar’s Trees of the Northern United States. 


Their Study, Description and Determination. 
224 pages. Price, $1 00. 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis. 
Cloth, small 4to. 


Cloth 8vo. 660 
Cloth, 12mo. 


124 pages. Price, 55 cents. 


521-531 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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' . 
» aA | || An economical substitute for 
the usualcloak rooms. Approved 


__ by Sanitary Engineers and School 
Mei} | || | Authorities. 









=  Patentees and Manufacturers of 
) Vertical Flexifold Partitions for 
subdividing large rooms without 


convenience. Send for illustra- 


U — tions and details. 


FLEXIBLE DOOR & SHUTTER CO., 74 Fifth Av., New York. 





LATE BLACKBOARDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD! USE NO OTHER! 


MOST DURABLE! MOST SERVICEABLE! MOST ECONOMICAL! 


Beware of Imitations. Send for Price List. 


Small and large orders receive alike careful and prompt attention. | 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before and Within the Reach of All. 


JAMES L. FOOTE, Gen’! Manager, 
SLATINGTON, PA. 


Slatington-Bangor Slate Syndicate, Incorporated, Slatington, Pa. 


Rabel Wardrobes | 


Practice Papers 
Examination Blanks 


Drawing Papers 
Pads and:Tablets 


Composition Papers 
Composition Books 





Contracts for Yearly Supplies at Special Prices Complete Sample Book Free on Application. 


SMITH & WHITE M’F’C CO., 


E. W. A. ROWLES, 177 Monroe St., CHICAGO. ... HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Make Your Own Maps and 
Charts. 








Tale 
ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 





Geographical Illustrating 
“suimeig dew pue 1.s79iqgo 


COMMON AND SABBATH SCHOOL LESSON ILLUSTRATION. 


A steel instrument so adjusted as to enable one to draw with ease 
an enlarged, yet exact copy of any book illustration. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
63-71 Wabash Ave., CHICAC.. 


